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SI N , SALVATIOIsr AND dR ACE 
In The Scariet Letter 



James E. Marcus 

In analysis oMhe theology- of The Scarlet Letter,^ 
the critic must never forget th^ this novel, although 
theologically oriented, is'not a theological treatise. A 
study of the theolpgical imagery in Hawthorne's 
masterpiefce, however, reveals that while Hav\rthorne 
uses Christian images, thf^r function and meanirig is 
contrary to. orthodox Christian tradition, and to 
, Galvinistic theology. Although Hawthorne assig^ns 
tradjtionaK symbols id Pearl,, Hester, and Dim- 

■ mes'dafe, iQ *his conclusions about sin, grace, and 
redemption,' he reptaces the work and person of 

• •^hrist jJesus with a humanistic view of redemption. 
In his words,'"BeMrue! Be true! Show freely to the 
world,' if not your worst, then some trait whereby the 
worst may be^ inferred. ''^^ thus, in „ Hawthorne's 
theology, man is^not saved from his sin, but by his 

^ Hawthorne's preaccupation with sia is familiar to 
/e^en thq most casK^al reader, but the peculiar value 

■ that fiawthorne assigns to sin is less well-known. 
. Pearl, the product of Hester's and Arthur's passion, 

is.sln.: We are told that. her elements are in disorder,;' 
and she is "an imp of evil, emblem and prod>ia of 
sin,"^.Hester is appalled to find in Pearl ''a^adowy 
• refraction of th^ evil that existed in h^r^elf."=^ Later 



Hawthorne says- that ^arl "was the^griet letter in 
, Another form: the. scarlet letter endowed with life.'"* 
Moreo>(er, Hester lavishes "many hoursV>f morbid 
Ingenui^ to create an analogy between the object of , 
her affection an.d the emblem of her guilt and torture. 
But in truth. Pearl was the one, as well as the other."^ 
; Pearl is also an' angel oi judgment, punishing the 
sins of 'the rising generation, and as Hester crieS to 
the Governor, ": .> . she is the scarlet letter, only 
capable of beingjoved, and so endowed with a mil- 
iionfold the power of retribution for my sin."« 

But Pearl is more than^sln, for the symbojs that 
Hawthorne assigns. to her are those that Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Donne, like other writers in the Chris- 
tian tradition, ;kssigned to Christ.- \A^en Hawthorne 
claims that alf her elements are in c%}rder, Jie also 
tells us that Pearl is perfect.^ Like t^. kingdom of 
heaven. Pearl is purchased only by 
' She is also a rose, another sym^bol of^ 
visiting at the Governor's mansion^ sh . 
rose from the garden, and when the^godly gentleman 
asks her where. she came from, she replfes that she 
"had been plucked by her mother off the bbsh of wild 
.Iroses that grew/by the prisorl door.'^^ When Pearl , 
tells Mr. Wilson that her name is Pearl, he replies, 
"Pearl?— Ruby, cather!— or Coral!— or Red Rose at 
the very least, judging from thy hue!"^° Hawthorne 
also compares Hester standing on the scaffold^ 
clutching Pearl to the Madonna and Child; and when 
Pearl wanders in the'woods, she becprnes a lamb 
among wolves, plucking the partridge berries which 
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hang Hke great drops of blood. ^Thus, from \he 
imagery surrounding Pearl we seb that while she- 
typifies , the sins of adultery and , pride, she also 
represents the Grace of God, The child in Hesjer's 
arms is thus, from one point of, view, the confounding 
evidence of her guilt. From another, the child is the . 
innocent hope of future redemption. 

If Pearl is thus both sin ar)d grace,'tier relaVTonship 
to , Chillingworth,. .Dimmesds^le: and Hester,^ 
Hawthotne'.s prirpary sinners, should reveal his plan 
of redemption.' Throughout the bopk, Pearl hates 
^ Chillingworth and refuses to have anything to do with 
him. In Hawthorne's terms this relationship is" 
natural, for Chillingworth, although a sinner, can. 
never, be redeemed, for he has committed the Un- 
p'ardonable Sin, invasion of, the sanctity of the 
human heart. Arthur comments to Hester, "We are 
not^este?, the worst sihners in the world , . . He has 
violated, in cold blood the sanctity of the human 
heart."^^ ' , 

Arthur Dimmesdalels life, tiowever, presents a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He knows that he has sinned and 
then compbunded "-sin upon^sin. la efforts to ex- 
patiate his sin,, he scourges himself; tie keeps vigils 
to search his inner self; apd he undergoes the mock- 
penitence of standing on the scaffold. He adniits the 
inelifectiveness Osgood works, and jhe yileness of 
false confession. After planning his ahd'Hester's es- 
cape from.thp colony, he returns to the^cohnn>tinity a 
"lost and cJesperate man,"^2^nd he nearly succunnbs 
10 sins of the intellect, of the flesh, and of social pres- > 
sure, yawthorne says, "Tempted by adrearfi pf hap- 
piness, he had yielded himself, with deliberate 
choice, as he had never done before, to what he., 
knew was, deadly sin. And the^nfectious poison of 
that sin had been thus raflidly diffused throughout 
his moral system. "^^ : ^ / 

What \hen must Arthui:_do to redeem, himself? 
Hawthorne says Arthup must openly acknowledge 
and accept the particular individual ^in^which is 
.deservedly his, Thi^ true confession is symbolized 
by Pearl, who is both sin and grace. Whenever; 
Arthurtakes Pearl's hand, he receives hew life, "The 
moment that hfe did so,* there came what solved a 
tumultuous rusb'^of new life-, ojijer life than IK owrT, 
•pourmg like a toVrent into hi^ heart, and hurrying 
through all his veins. "^^ Pearl, on several^occasions, 
asks him to take her hand, and. queries her mbther , 
why hedo^s not do so consistently, and finally Dim- 
mesdale tells her that he will hold her hand on Judg- 
ment Day (when aJI sin wiH be revealed)'. But Arthur 
doesVedeem himself when he admits his fatherhood 
and sin by taking Pearl's hand^before the pathered 
community, when he shbws freely to the world.' if not 
his worst, yet some trait whereby the worst^may be 
inferred. 
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If ChMllngworJh dies unregerierated and y^thur 
^dles rlgfeenerated, what fs Hester's splrikjal condition 
in Hawthorne's terms? Hester'is .neither redeemed • 
noi^ impossible to be redeemed, for she isstfli in the 
process of being saved. yVhen her sin was first found 
out, Hester defied the co,mmunity by embroidering 
the letter to call mtention !o her sin, but gradually the 
Impact of the meaning of the letter comes|to« her. SjnQ 
is told that the scarlet letter is "ari;6pen Ignominy, . 
that thereby thou rnayst work out arr open triumph 
over the evil within thee, and the .sorrow without."'^* 
Later Hawthorne says, "What she Compelled herself 
to believe .\ . w^ half, ^ truth, arid half a self- 
delusion. Her^ . . . had been the scene bf her guilt, 
and here should be thrp scene of her earthly punish- . 
^ment; and so, perchance, the torture of her daily 
"shame would at length pyrg^e hfer soul. , . 
- Although/she refuses to repenj'fof her sin, the 
scarlet letter has a peculiar effect on her and others. \ 
She gains a secret sympl^lhy' fpr the sin in others; 
she accepts the penancg o^'heCving Pearl bombard- 
the letter with flowers; sheTi^ds partia[;SOoiaJ ^ccep- ' 
tance among those who had reviled "her earlier.. In ' 
additioHl^ the scarlet letter Itself begins to take on 
other meanings besides slh.. '1t .was nonetheless a 
fact, however, th^i^t, in -the eyes of the very men who ^ 
spok^ thus, the scarlet- letter 'had the*effecjt;of this 
cross on a nun's bosom^'^^ ^ . 

' Arnong the most significant passages In the^novel- 
•dealing with. Hawthorne's tfieology is' the interview in * 
the, woods between Hester and Arthur. Both admit 
that they have not found a peace, and that good 
works are i'neffectuah But Dimm^d'ale^know^ what • 
is necessary fqr salvation, for he t^lls her, "Happy ' 
are you, Hester, that wear the scarlet letter opehly 
upon your bosom, arid he i^ntarns that it wbuld 
"^be a relief "to Jocp i>ito an eye that recognizes me for 
-v^h^t I $m."^3 HeBter,-how^ver, flings the emblem of 
rtrer sln^ay, but it misses the b/ook (which* sym- 
tjoNzestime, life a.nfij?perhi[ps the purification of bap- ^ 
' tftm), and th^ sceflet letteir lies on the bank until ' 
Pearl afrrives and forcfesvHester to'reassume the 



mark of her guilt. Thus-thls act prefigyres the last 
picture Hawthorne givesof |ier in the hovel; for while' 

"we are not assured that she has been redeemed, she 

•does return tof her free will .to the scene of her sin 
where she wears' the scarlet letter, and thus Hester; 
too, shoves freely to, the \A^orld,.if not her worst, yet 

.some trait whereby the worst *may be inferred. 
From this analysis, we see that while Hawthorne's 

.theolcJgy uses the symjDOls and terminology of the 
palvinistic theology of the Puritans, he puts these 

.symbols to an entirely different use,, Whereas 
Jonathan Edwards extolled the work, the beauty ,othe 
magnificence of Christ in His death on the cross and 
the salvation available forthe repenteint sinner in this 
compfeted act,*Hawthol^ne, deeply conscious of the 
Tmlversal depravity, if not the total depravity of man, 
claims InT/ie Scarlet L,etter Ahai nrian redeems 
hiTnself by taking bn himself his own sin, Thus^ man 
is not saved frown his sin, but by hiB sin. * - □ 
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'THE ROAD NOT TAKEN " 
a study in ambiguity ^ 

■ ■ ■ t ■ " ' 

John J. Ppllfeck \ 



Even peopre who "don't read poetry"' are generally 
Mmiliat with Robert Froist's "The Road Not Taken." 
The poem, in tact, has become something of a cl^- 
sic, and it is a rare stude'nt indeed who can pass fmlt 
**K" through "12" without .encountering it lajgit l^t 
\ one Englisb class. Unforturiately, however',; tt|\e usual 
•classroom approach to the poem often goes 
'^mething like this:'"Robert Frost Was a great poet. 
Great poets lead extraon^nary lives. Therefore, the 
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speaker of the poem. is celebrating his wise decision 
as a-young man to become a poet rather than an in- 
surance adjuster for Mutual of Omaha." The critics, 
of course, have added a few, somewhat rrTore subtle 
variations fo the theme'(noting, for instance, the pos- 
^bility that the conclu^iQi^f^ of the poem is slightly- 
ironic); Ijjut bf and large they have°accepted without 
question the basic assumption that the poem is 
aboutta man who chooses to follow the less traveled 

. . ^* 
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path through life. There are, however, enough am-* 
bigultles in the poem "to suggest a totally different 
reading, and thus the poenri as a whole fcdn be used 
as an excellent case study for teachers whoVish to. 
introduce their students to the'use of ambiguity as an 
lnr>portant poetic device. . 

As the poeoD begins, the persona states that two 
roads presented themselves to him; one "bent inlthe' 
undergrowth," while the other— the one the persona 
chose— was "grassy and wantecJ wear."^ Conslder- 
ipg \\ne^ descriptions alone, the chosen rxiad could 
be In cdSlity the more traveled of the two, noTthe less 
travfeled, as is usually assumed. Although the chosen 
ro^ lacks signs of wear and was chosen partly for 
that reason. It is merely "'grassy;'; the other is as- 
sociated rather vaguely with "undergrewth," raising 
the possibility that it too lacks signs of wear, that it is 
actually more rugged, possibly slightly overgrown, 
and th^s less, traveled. The speaker says -he "took 
the one less traveled by," wfiiqh at first glance sug- 
gests he took the less poplilar road. But the phrase 
'•'traveled by" ^ ambiguous; since it can mean "by- 
passed," the road "less traveled by" may be the 
more pppular road, the one fewer people have by- 
passed. The statement "I kept the first for another 
day!" merely adds to the ambiguity. Does the 
speaker mear? he postponed faking the firstvoad, or 
does he mean he kept on walking along the firstai;pad 
("kept thfi road,"" as we say) fo/ another day? As 
previous critic^ of the poem have pointed out, Frost 
goes to some length to emphasize,.no^ the difference, 
between the two roads/but their similarity. One is 
"just as^fair" €is the other, and apparency each has 
borne about the same amount of traffjc. The ti-aveler 
at this juncture,' then, presumably cQuld have mis- 
taken the more traveled road for the less traveled 
, one and thus, even With the intentionjof seeking the 
more Lin u'S4flal route, finds himself on the more com- 
mon one. . 

With these ambiguities in mind, ho)N are we to in- 
terpret the final statement, "And that has'made all 
the difference"? Again at first glance, this appears to 
be the speaker's exclamation that his having fol- 
lowed the more unusual road in the end will greatly 
enhance his life, though R. G. Malbpne, taking .the 
entire poem as essenJially!lumorou§,jhas suggested 
that the speaker is ironically poking fun at himself in 
that*"what was really a very slight difference will be^ 

^interpreted later as a blear.and decisive difference 
, , , "2 The fact that the speaker will be telling all of 
this "with a sigh" appears to indicate !sim|Myhis an- 
licipation of a minor disappointment that he also 

^could not h^ive enjoyed traveling, the more conven- 
tional road. However, the final statement may be 
more heavily Ironid than l^albone realized. If the 
speaker, unlnterttiOQ^Iy or otherwi$Q^ chp^e the 
more traveled ro^d, he may be^expressing his regret 
at having passed, up more interesting possibilities^ 
Or the irony may be more complex^yet. Since the 
roads are quite similar to one another, and since 
there is ho concrete evidence anyAA^herein ihe^em 
to indicate that choosing one road over the pther^ 
would realty make-much difference, the final state- 

' moot mayxeveat the^persona's sardonic recoghition 
of the absurdity of all of life's nrvore or less thouglit- 



"furdeclsion^ffaced with-lhB-ln^vitablllty and-f^^^ 
of d6ath ("I doubted If I should ever come bad<"), 
Frost very weir - may -be asking what differertce it ^ 
makes how one has lived pne's life. 

Lioael Trilling, speaWng at" a dihner party on the 
occasion of Frost's eighty-fifth birthday, remarked, 't 
think of Frost as a terrifying pdet , . , The uiniverse 
tfiat he conceives^ Is 3: terrifying universe."^ Aft6r 
such a strong statement by such a sensitive crjtic, 1 
think we ought to consider carefully before d/smlss- 
ing "The Road N'ot Taken" as a poem that/has no' 
serious message," as at least two readeiis of the- 
poeni Jiave publicly asserted. ^ The ' :'message" * 
here-f if we nriust use that unfortunate terrnf't-may oe 
that, Although the llf? of the artist (or e:*plorer or 
social^rebel or whatever) may glPpear extraordinary,' 
from the artist's private viewpoint it may-be.s^dly 
othefwise. The teacher who can con.vey this idea to 
his class, then, will have gone a long way in 
demonstrating how powerful a-tool ambiguity can be 
in the hands^of-a skillful poet 

Footnotes ^ ^ - 

' From "The Road Not Taken" from THq Poetry of Robert Frost 
edited by Edward Connery Lathem. Copyright 1916, (c) 1969 by 
'Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Copyright 1944 by Robert Frost. 
Reprinted by permission of rfolt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Publishers. *. 

. » "Frost's 'The Road Not Taken,'" Explicator, 24 (1965), item 27> 
3 "A Speech- on Robert Frost: A. Cultural Episode," Poetry 

Review, 26 (1959), 451. " 
* See Earl R. Daniels, The Art of Reading Poetry (New^York: 

Farrar and Rinehftirt; 1941), pp. 347-49;.and Ben W. Griffith, Jr., 

"Frost's -Th^ j=lo;ad Not laken,'" Explicator, 12 (1953), item 55. 

r • John J. Pollock teaches literature and composlr 
tlon at San Jose University In Calllornla. 
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tN-SEARCH^F SHAKESPEARE 
the essential years 

J. F. Peirce 



In the First Folio, Ben Jonson says of 
ilShakespeare;^ "He was not of an age, but for all' 
time.** Despite this, we know little of Shakespeare the 
man. After 300 years of scholarship We possess but 
a handful of facts about hlsH^fe, A gap of seven years, 
.rfrom'lSSS |o .1592, remaln^jfor wt>ich there Is rno) 
record, Abou,t these lost years, when Shakespeare 
wais betwe'en the ages of 21 to 28, we know nothing. * 
As Harrison says: "The essential years, when most 
men collect their experiences, are fnlsslng."^ 

I would extend the essential years to Include all of 
the first Jwenty-elght years of Shakespeare's*life. For 
>he doubtless observed the macroco^ in \h'e 
microcosm of his own Igrge family as well as fn that 
of a closely-knit 'small toyvn. . j 

Thalittle that we know about-Shakespeare's life is 
: 'from^ church and^tiourt records or lat third or fqurth 
hand/He was christened on April i?6, 1564. A mar- 
riage license was recorded as being issued to "w^n 
Shaxpere at Anna vyhateley de Temple grafton"^ on 
November 27, 15,82.' The next day, Fulk Sar^dells and 
John Ribhar^son put up a -surety bond for the mar- 
riage of "wiJIm Sha'gspere" to "Xnne hathw^y of 
Stratford. "3 Six months later, onH^ 26, 1583, a . 
-daughter, Supanna, was ChriStene^^ncJ the twins; 
Hamnet and Judith, were christenep on FebVuary 2, 
1585. In 1587, Shakespeare was named a concennQd ' 
party in litigation over his mother's inherltance.'TKrid ; 
In 1592, in A Groatsvvorth of Wit Bought with q /W/7//dto 
of Repentance, he was attacked by Robert GreeneS\ 
These are the facts. Everything else that we **kriow" 
about^hakespeare's first tweinty-eighf years is frorrr 
sources published after his death. / 

What forces shaped Shakespeare's life? Why did 
he leave Stratford? (Vhen did he leave? Vy^ere did 
he go? What dfd he do'iThe answers to theise ctue^-^ 
tiops remain a matter for coHifl^cture, It is "doubtful 
that any hard evidence will be uncovegecrnow to fill 
in the details. % * 

. Certainly we cannot rely on internal evidence from 
the plays tol^l us what Shakespeare was doing duriv ' 
1rig the essentffel years. It can be used to ppove some 
things but not/others. For exi^mpje, it cannpt pfove ^ 
what Shakespeare was doing durihg the seven lost 
T years. Because he wrote well aboUt war arid the sea 
does not, make hiitKa solcHer or a sailor. It probably . 
rtfeans. that he copiM, from good sources, wa§ a 
keen observer, and had a superior imagination and a 
great gift for language 

In 1872, Blades listed nineteen occuqations— 
including skewer-sharpener, jmad doctor, and 

using "internal evidence,"^ 



564, his first, sony^he triird of eight recorded 
cWCTreQ, was born-aqsl^hristened Gulielmu«, or WiU 



prophet— that scf\plars. 
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concluded that Shakespeare was engaged In dOnng 
'the seven lost years.^ Howjmany other occupatlQns 
have they p^t hh/ hand to since? - . ^ ^ 

Only careful emalysis of the few facts that we krjoyv 
about SKakespidare and his family can Indurate this 
influences that /shaped him during the essential 
years." Unquestionably, the rapid rise and f^ll of his 
father's fortunes ^fluenced him greatly, 

John Shakespeare was born and brought up In 
Snitterfleld, near StratforcJ, on one of Rgbert y^rd'en's 
supernumerary farms,' Tf)e first recorded date of his 
living In Stratford Is Aprjl 29,'1552, when along with 
Adrian Quiney he was fined for accumulating an un- 
authorized dunghill^ ' ^\ - 

In 1557, he married Mary Arden, daughter of 
Robert Arden, AncTth^t year he began public ser- 
vice, being appoint^ an aletaster. He was commis- 
sioned a petty con^ble in 1558, appointed an af- 
feeror in the le^ef-court in 1'5S9, and elected a 
borough chanrbferlain of ttie Stratford Corporation in 
15§1 andj^62: 

rtworeQ, 

liam. / 

In 1565, John Shakespeare was. listed among the 
capital burgesses of Stratford arid recorded as giv-. 
ing mon^y for relief of Victims, pfjrthe plague. That 
year he was appointed an alderman. In 1568, he was 
elected bailiff, the highesftqiBn office, and in 1571,. 
chief alderman, 

Irt 1576, John Shakespe^Tre applied to the CqMege 
of Heralds for'a grant of arjns, but none was issued,' 
This is stVange considering his public servicer his 
success in. business, arid Ir^ wife's family's a)^^norlal 
be^ringffe,' • • ' \ 

That he was successful in business can perhaps 
best be judgecl.by his diverse interests and rapid ac- 
guisitloii, *of houses anjcl- land, Aubr6y says that he 
was a butcher, Rowe s^ys that PTe was a Wool dealer. 
And Chambers says that various docurjients »sh;N^ 
that h,e]]^was a glovfler and yeoman and deail^ jn 
agricultural producej^^_X ' 

Beginning in 1577, his fprtunes rYi^stefiously 
declined, and;he'^was increasini^ly citedjor debt. In 
1580, he was lined for tailing to 'grve security against 
a breachviQf tjie peace. In '1586^1 he was ejected from 
the SftratforW Corporation ^for nonattenda'nce of 
meetings, ArKj in 1592, he waS cfted for failing to at- 
tend monthly^hurch meetings ^s required by law, 
probably for fear of 4)eing arrested for debt. 
Why dicT^e experience* such sudden financial 
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reverrfea? What cause Tmm~to:mgpnDur orpublic^at- surprtstng-then thatbec^use-'of-hfs-mountlng-dtbta. 



fairt? ten years attel' September 5, 1576, he at 
lentfed only ope meeting , of the fown Council until 
the CQuncll chose another alder man-^lo fill his placQ. 
In 1586, Chute aayd that the Council dropped, him ^ 
from Its membership with reluctance and that "A ' 
further evidence oMheIr regard for ^hlm Is shown by 
the fact that an alderman was hbrmally flrted If he 
Stayed away from m^etlRgs, ^nd during those ten 
years of absence , (r\e),wastnever fln^d.';* Chute 
adds that It Is curious that John Shakespeare did not- 
"hive to part wlth]tl^e three ^houses he owned on 
Henley. Street"^ because i^t his detfts, _ 

Chambers says that In -1577 Jphn Shakespeare - 
•^became IrregularJn his contribution to town levies; 
and had to give a mortgage on pVopert^of his wife aft 
Wllmcote as secujjlty for a'loan from his brother-in- 
law, ... Money was raised' to pay this off, pjirtly^-by 

, the sale of a small Interest In land at Snltterffeld . 
partly perhaps by-that at the Greenhlll street house 
: and -other property Ifi ^Strktfbrd outside Henley 
street, none ot which seelns to have ever come Into 
Wllltem Shakespeare's hands."* ^ 

Wh^^ djdn't Jotin Shakespeare s^ll bff more of his 
'property and get out of debt? I believe \hkX he was 
"house proud and lan^Tpoor/; He resembles many 
modern-<lay bOsinessmen who become Evolved Ip 

^ too many projiectsMoOiflulckly and oyerextend bpth 

' themselves andtheir credlt^ndlrtg in financial ruin' 

.-and sOTial embarrassment. This is\undoubte.dly wtjat 
happened itojiim. He iJought too many hpuses'and 
too much lartti too quickly and spread himself and 
his^e'^diirces.too thin tryin^<p engage in top many, 
businesses a,tJthe««SLme ti#»e. Hovrtould he not fail? 

'In counferpoint to the rise and fall of his financial 
fortunes was his attempt to keep up with the Ardens 
and the'Qulneys/ ^uennel says that he could not 

.. pretend to be a gentlemen "since hiB ha^JnheFrted no 
"^^rmorlal bearings," where'Ste his wife's "ancestors in- 

' clu.ded a sheriff of V^arwicio^tre" and her "maifcn 
name r^called the ancient fotest Jying to the north 
and ivest of Stratford."^ No doutrfhe had envied His 
wife's fahriily.frpm early yoQth whN^he greW up on 
Qne of the Arden teriant farms. 
/Chute says that "The dacke^ning of John^ 
Shakespeare's life . . . isjill the more noticeable in 

i jcontrast to\the. inoreasTng brilliance of 'Adrian 
Quiney's.^ The.Shakespeafes and the^uineys had^ 

^kndwn each other since . . . Snitterfiefa, and when 
John Shakespeare came*to^H7e on HVQiey Street, 
Adrian Quiney was one of hisr clds^ neigH^rs."^^ 

Adrian was'^older than John,. and hje ha»^arted 
his political climb' earlier. Chute says that Qyiney 
was "High Bailiff the year John was made affberor, 
and Ahe yedr "thit^John himsfitf was elected Bailiff, < 
nAdrliprf . . . went up with him to Lonffbn on borough 
bdslness , . . Thfe twe-frtgilds^vraeti^tly. worked har- 
mwjously together and for a ti/rie th¥ir careers were 

' almost parallel:"^ ' _ ^ : 

^ 1576, John^^ Shakespeare applied for a coat of 
arm^ At »the Jlrre., Adrian Qujney yvas already a 
merrn^er ofjdfe gentry. The, coaPof arms 'did hot 
come to jJSfm Shakqspe&re, and Shortly thereafter 
he begaMw suffer financial reverses, wNle the for^ 
tunes of the QufFieysl continued'to prosper. It is not>\ 
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hijs embarrasshient, his anger,' and his frJwratlon 
oyer falling to receive a grant of arms he did nojicon* ^ 
tlnue to attend .nieetlnfls of the. Council. ^^^Nl^ 
After William Shakesfieare became^a successful 7 
.playwright, John, nO, doubt at his son's urging, 
resubmitted his* request for a coat of arms,^nd on 
October 20, 159.6, the'granf wa^ Issued. But when he ' 
later requestecrthat his wife's arms be Impaled ufDon 
his,* the request was dehled. , ; • 

* It Is Interesting' td note that once Wllllanf>^^ 
^hakespe'are' became a succesd, he began buylh^ - 

houses and land like his father. Chute sdys th^t ''By ^ 
1598 . . (he), had. become one of the majof^^^ 
householders. In Stratford, but". . . (thatlhe) never >. 
showed any Interest In We welfa're of the toyvn/or how ' ' 
Its affairs were conducted. . . . (Hi^)^chl6f'activlty In ' 

^ Stratford, apart from tha growing/ nymber of his real'^^ 
estate purchases,, seems to have been In lawsglts' 
with fellovy townsmen pver debts. . f .^He was deeply \ 
Interesijed In the fortunes oUhaShakespeBre famlfy::;?';^ 
biit not m the fortunes of S^tatford^^There Is a sug-. v | 
gestlon of vehgepnca In hls\attl^J^e. ' ' ^ 

'Among his jDurchases was\j(^ Placie, the Second 
largrest hpusq in Stratford, biillt by Sir Hugh Clopton? 

Wjetime Lord Maybr of^Ldndoi^ Qhwte says that* 

* •*R^w Place was'hiuch mpre than just a hous^^'was 
""Xsynibol of high social standing-in Stratford and Its ^ 

Qwner*had*a specie! pevy-^: In church. "^^. Iji' other 
' words, it was a st;ptus symbof; Shakespeare was ob-' 
' viously trying not only to keep up with the Qulneys 
but to surpass them. > 

At the time that his father's fortunes hdgan to faw, 
Shakespeare was thlrteenl and wt^en he w§s not in^ 
school, he.was no doubt 'pl;e6sed. Into service in one 
of his^father's businesses. He' was eighteen and apk* 
prenticed to his father as a butcher or a woolsman at 
the^hne 6f his marriage. • . • 
^ The circumstsinces surroundlrig^hls marrldge are 
confused to say the least, Cj[n NoveRjher 27, 1582, a 
^marriage license was Issued In Worcester to -•"wm 
Shaxpere etAnna whatafey de Tempje g.raf ton, "five 
miles from Stratford. Th/e license has been lost, and 
no rfecord exists of hisr marrjage. ^ 

The n^yt day.^ulk Stertdelts and Jt)hg Rfc|jardson 
put up a^borid. guararneelng tfie legal m2[rijieg^pf 
^ "wilim Shagspere" to Anne hatftwey of Stratford.'* 
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The only other record of Sandells.and Ricf>ardson Is > 
^s supervisor aftd witness, respectively, in the wiltof 
Richard Hathaway of Shottery, whp had a daughter 
Agnes, Charpbers says that Joseph Green has 
traced Anne Hathaway to Shottery and that "Various 
small ^trains of evidence point to her |dentificatlc>fi-< 
with th6 daughter AQnes mentiOfq^edMn the will : ! . 
Agnes was legally a distinct name from Anne, byt 
there can be no doubt that . . > custom treated them'' 

as identical.'-^* ' C;. ' * • --^ .v- ) 

; Most authorities support a sccibaNirror tp explam 
the difference between the names "Anna whatbl^ ' 

^and "Anne' hathwey," and Sh^ikespear^;s*harfte is' 
gi\>en as "wjJT' Shaxpere** on thejicense register and 
as "willrr^Shagspere'* in the bond. .However, the ad-* 

' ded discrepancii^s of "ifl^nne" afid "Anna'* for Ag^es 
and of "Temple ^rafton" and "Stratford" fp/ Shottery, * 
leaves .this mattteV open for debate. ' . . 
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Sb me 8 Ufl o e8 t t haMhe^nar rlage^coulcf have been- 

. ' x parfprm^d Jemple Grafton, ti>t only .the >*8hblaurt'". 
IMpatit of the affair would tend to supporl this: 
/Shakeapeare wds underajde and. Anne was eight 
^•years older and three-mon^^s pregnant. Apologists 
V auggest a pre-marrlage contract to' excuse her 
pregnancy, but th^re is no evidence of sudh an ar- 
rangement ^ -1^ ' 
^ A|*io8t nothing hall been. made of the fact that 
WJhftel^y wa^ a well-kr>oWn name in Stratforxl. 
« .George Whateley was on the Stratford Council at the. 
aame time that Joh^i^Shakespeare. was a membec. 

• 'ThuvShakespeare would have43een acquainted with 
the' Whateleys and 'through them thp Temple- ' 
'Qrafton Whateleys // there >/vaS'§,uch a branch of the 

■ Jamlly. put ,u.n|ess further evidence is uncovered, 
> jbn'e^ carrot safely assume Jhat "Anna whateley of 
Jennple!;grafton;* "Anne Hathwey of Stratford," and 
. "Agnes' hathwey of Shottery" are or\6 and the same. 
; Further comfplicating the issue is Chambers' state- 
ment that the Hathdways "were distinguished by tfie 
^ alias Gardiner, Gardener, Qardner, or Garner^,"^* but 
, he gives no reason for their use of an atla^. Could 

* there be ai possible relationship between the 
Halhaway-Gardiners of Shottery and William^Gar- 

^ diner, the Surrey justice, whom H8|lson, in 

* Shakespeare v^rst/a ' 'S/ia/Zow, identifies\as the"^ 
prototype for Shallow? * ' 

. A point;on whitth Thave found no comrijfijpj[2i^i*)e 
possible relationship between John' Shakje^eare's 
attendance at. the CounciT meeting of Septeml^er 5, 
.; 1582, and the subsequent registration of his son's 
-jjrTarriage license on November 27thand'the bond on 
^he 28th. Why would John Sha'M^vBpearjs suddenly at- 
tefnd oneujneetjrig ;of the 'town Council after an • 
bsence of six years,' then not attend another 
^f&ellng f^rnhe^nfext four, after which he was- 
rppped for non-attendance? . 
Six 'months after , Shakespeare's marciage a 
daughter was borni Twenty? monWis latei?i, Anne 
Shakespeare'gave birth to twms. Since ^haKespeare 
recognized the twin^, he must have been in Stratford 

• jn ApriL1584-fit the time pflheir conception, but he 
/could have l#t any tirtlfe therejafter. For* he need not 

jiave .been present at their christening. in. i$85 or in. • 
,1587 when he' was framed a 'concerned party in ^ 
litigation oyer his mother's ihherif&rK:e. ' . 
. • Why did '^l^akespeare leave Stratford?^,J9hute 
^says: "In, a general way it •might' be said that ^ 
*Sha1<espeare's reason^or leayihg ^ratford was the , 
same as^his father's foij;^aving left Snitterfield: the 
>«^lace was tod small fprr him. The sam,e^thlng was • 

happening all over England, with the yo'uc^ .mera,. 
*„ leav5ing the villages.for' the .towns and the towns for 
' the great qity of London. 

The popular traditions-are (1 ) that heil^Stratford 
^for fear of proSecutibn for^poachln^, (2)4baJ he was a 
.'te^Qher in the country, and (S^that he leffwith one of- 
the aolors* cpn]pan1es that played in Stratfor^ 
between 1585 and 1587. " 

The tradition that he fled for fear of ^>rpsecution 
fof poaching de.er on the 'estate of Sir Thpmas Luc^ 
^at Charlecbte has for its source a friend gf thq Re^ 
Richard D'avles of Gloucestershire"^, whd em- 
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Chute says.that^Davies did oo\ know thiat the Lu.cys 
"did not have a deeii pa/T< In the slyteetith century. "^'Y 
This does not preclude that jShaVespeare might hfivo 
gptt^n in tro^blb for pp'Schfng othengeitie', however.' 

Thpt hawas^a teach^'in thewcoujitry is based on 
Aubrey's hapf^a/ari(j' questioning oryViHIam-deestOn, 
son of 6rl actor contemporary vyi4h ShaRespeare. 
Aubrey w6s-bdrn ten -yeiar^ erft^f' Shakespeare's 
death, and Beeston was.an ol^ maa when Aubrey 
questloneol hirrji. Following Is Aubtpy'-a memoran- 
dum: "Though as Ben: Jonson saye&'Gf.him. ttioLbe^^ 
had but little Latine and les^ Greek, fie und^rspod 
Latine pretty well: for. he had beep in'^his younger- 
yeares a Schoolmaster in the Cbuntrey.''^* '/ • * 
Thife conflicts with Pjbwe's statejiept- that John 
Shakespeare could give his elderfTsbn "pp better 
Education' than his EnVRlo^rfient. He had brpd hlm, 
'tis trwe, for Some time^Ta Free«-S£hool,- Whecei^tis 
probable he adqulr'd ttiat' little Laf/'n*be',wiJsi''A/lasterr 
of:' But the narrowness of hisClrtourpstarlces, and the ** 
want of his assistiince atHorfie! forc•d5^^Fatherl3^^^ 
withdraw' him thenc^, and unhappily^ hi^-''^^ 
further Proficiency in th^itXanguage."^*^lke,nian^of 
the statements in .Rowd^s 1709 biography, this state-v * 
ment is no ,doabt errorj^ious. ' ' . : ' , 

McManaway saysjhai StrStford "was blessed wifh 
a. good gramra^rj^choolX. 'f, (and thatl Thomas 1 
Jenkins . . . ^ho was. master '. . the years'^'^aFi' • 
young Willianir shduld hav^ be^1Tif7the;upp^ school, 
was f^law scholar of St. Johms College, Oxford" B,A: 
r . , M.A. . . . (^nd 4hat) A Imgh-schpoL pMniyp^^ 
equivalent ^ecjucation toctay^Vy^)ui(j tie a Ph!tJ?^f 
Harvard."2o 



Chute says it is doubtful that Shakieaf^ea^^cpuld'^ * 
have been a jschoolmaster. sinceXthey were sfri^y -'^ ' 
licensed at the time and usually required toYiayeOhj^ 
iversity trainlng.^^ . , ' • \ . C v ^. j ^ ^ 

Another tradition, report^c^l>y Dr, JphnSbV, whd&e / V ; 
source' is said to have beejn D'Avena'nt, hds 
Shakespeare holding horses, at playhouse^oprs. 
Chutp says that Maloh^ \\as the first to deburlk both 
\he deer-stealing' &nd horse-holding traditiof^?^^' * ; , 
I believe that Shajcespeare left Stratford for' a- — sK* 
number of reasons: his father's reduced cirjpuni- v 
stances, the stultifying effect of menial employment. ' ^ 
on one of his intelligence, the .unhapplness of his' ' 
forced marriage, and the distraction of young' 
children constantly underToot. > * > ' , . 

His Dfiacriage was. no doubt a marriage of qpn- ^ J^"^^ 
. venience for Anne anS of Tr^onvenience forfh]rn. As.. .- / 
was the custom Qf\the time, he prgbably took his wif ' ? \ 
to his father's hbi»'e,» which, was already c'rowded ; 
with his brothers/and sisters, ahd^which quickly ' , 
became even nFrorel crbwded with his own three 
children. No doubUi^adecided^hat he w^s too young w • 
to be a husban(Mrfd\a fath^T^^fcpjWm /lame^ ^ , 
that there was. nlo tuture.for hihtiln Stratford. > 

Looking about for a means oi escaj^, he must 
have found it in one of the sevehtaen or moKe acting 
compariiesvthat visited StratfoM/rom 1568 to 1587, 
when he was behyeen the-tiges of four Jo 23." 
Doubtless .t^e plays that he saw stimi^lated his 
imagination and aroused his interest in 'becoming a 
partjDf the theater. / . / 
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-U^flltf andthe <>thl&r m^mbefsof 0)/SjW He saya 
jNhat ''AdhfilaslonTV . ^"ka-a^rbentiWre© . , Slnfetha^ 
Counaj wia p^lr\8 the bril, ancK^f^e was-'alwa^a 9n > 
: eolhurtifailc "} attendbhce.'^* Sh'et^pppro^ ? 
, \ doubtedMj^teoded.tiese plays, pnd wh^ 

wasiilQWballlff. he Vkust have^tlbtterx'to. meel aVid 

Jkno^thWw^ ^t:. ^/ j '^ ^ 
Xhamtjilrs'.s&ye tO?5^ -Milone thought . . 
I'St^akBspeata) might ^^ve left>6tratf<jrd with one of-^ , 
/Olhe VaVelllrta , companies'' finV th^t "Later , 
^^*®|blographer8 ♦iave'(l)^d upbcr Leicester's men, who 
\ were.ln Stratfotd In 1586*87"" as the^'bompany \ylth • 
whlcyfi.he hBir. This se'efiis/a nalural choice, as the 
^ , • cpmpany perfoftfted In St'r^tford on at lea^t threeoc- ^, 
c/islon3;'J and It was 4^8. company he was latec^. 
.knpwn4o ^^jth/Jam«'8urbag^' was a princi^ar 
member, aii^}'ShaJ<esj4pa/e.had a clbse assoplatibn 
with'ivis son RlcrarcsK^c flceat tragic actor* who W 
created *arfe( ot hls-hej^es. \. ' , . >' r:^ , 
' ^To become a. succe8sfLil pfaywright requires a^ ; 
long ^ppremi<:*shl|J. The1petor^lt'seenr(s4(pgfcal 



hakespeare must have 'Jolffeff ah' acting company ( 
is It.traveleld.in^the country. Undoubtedly Jie^must ; 



e* 

to Shakeapeara-flft na^otBnnBs 
,m:k-of-all-trade8. Indicates that Shake- 
ajjt oftpej to of the ttjeater. 

^ ChSSle, who l^ubjlshed QroeneVpamphlet post- 
hiimouSly, Insejrted an apology Ijl his own Kind- 
Harfes O^eame 'later l^at yelar, ^Ingjhat various^ 
•men of high sodlal position had "reported, ... 
\(Sba*kespeare'9) vprlghtness of dealing, which 
fprguea' his hq^^esty, and his facetious grace In 
Vrltlng/that abrrou^s his Art,"'° Obviously, therf, 
ShaKcppeartft wfiis already recognised as fi^wrlter and 
jfe h6d bddri^ h %dndon long enough to acquire 
friends who'v^e e powerful enough to force Chettle's 

apology. \ I / 

•From the foregoing. It Is apparent that ^Shake- 
speare hefcl hunpan we'aknesses, passions, arid van- 
ities like .theurest of us. Perhaps they are vytiat 
enabled hit/ fb write so hKjmanly of this, our world. 
Apologists have tried to^make him to^be an angel, 
' but becapse tie wrote Jfke an angel does not mearv 
* lhat hell/ed like one! He wa§ a man, not of an age, 
but for J I seasons, Qne who through the focus of his 
imagfftBon.and wl.th a sun-bright gift oflanguagia 
was able to IMiimlnate and magnify his weaknesses, 
passions, and vanities tp suggest both the sins and 
virtues ivgods and kln^s. * ^ " 
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wjaye^pen.t least five ^r jhrior^ years learning abbut 
acting, staging, /arid writing plays to be. able to ^ 
achleve'the successAthat aroused Greene*^ jealousy. 
No. doubt he held th^lJ.rompt,b««k tired^ii^ctors, 
perforn<ed bjt parts," and rewrofl^^e^eee^from old 
plays aa well asSaQtite plays^before writing- plays pi 
hii (JWn« . ' ' ^ V • . 

'^re^e, addressing Marl&we. Nashe,*ahd Peele In 
j^noatsworth of W/f;in 1592, refers to Shakespleare*^ 
as.''a'n upstart Croy(^;^Beautifled with our leathers, 

tha^itfv>ils^ry5&* ^a^ hyde, > 

s^ Ti^^ y '^"^s well able to|)ombast out ^blanke ^ 

est of ypu^and being aji absolut? 

iQ^annes fa&tpiuiv, is in his pw^e conceit the only 

• ShpRSt-scenN^in the Gduntrey."" * . , 

UnljbMtlbndbly, ^thls qu/>tation refers to Shake- 
siS^are'tf-^ of material frgpfi a play byXGreene 
.arid* Maftow^e about Henry. Yt. which Stiakfespeare 
ihcbrpo^lled \r\ Tfie True Tragedy of Richard, Duke 

• qf WorkJlkter -Henry W, Part Vf^ No ' doubt what 
a^oused dre^he's ire was the fact tjiat Shakespeare 
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/achieved success b^ his skillful use i)f "Greenes 
'matgriat and^thQre was nothing he could do about it, 
there beirig nb^copyrigrfflaw at the time. ^ ' - 

The belief (jejd by eonrie th^t Greene's attack i^ 
agsunst Sliakei'peare as ' ah actof" has no basis. 
SfiaJkespeare WjaiS acting only minor r($es at the' ti me. 
. BaWwin listS Sl^-kesiieare as playing such. parts as- 
the. Duke in Love Labor's Won, Antonio In X*^o 
GerHl^men of Verona^Escalus in Romeo and Juliet, 
and the Ghp&t in V/flm/ef between. 158S and 1593.2« 
tfie fact that Grepne refers to Shakespeare as 
"Shake-scen^Ljh AGroatswdrth of W/f rndlcatesthat 
he was wSlii^npugh'known that Greene expeQted his 
* readTers to catch th^puh- They we/e also expected tf 
TiiCogniZQihat /T/aa/'s hart wrapt in a Pleyer's hydeX 
. iS^afPlay^upon ''O tiger's heart wrapp'd inii woman's 
•hide/** a popular line from The True Trapedy.. Ant 

. ' ' < 
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RIGHT DEEDS FOR WRONG l^ASONS: 
teaching the Bible as literature 



Jdmes E. Sarcgs 



Hdving encountered four tempters. Thomai, the 
hero'of J. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral, reflectB.^. 
"Thi^ last temptation is the greatest treason/ To^o 
the right deed for the wKbng reason." The study of 
the<ABU)1e ^s literature is fraught, especially tpday, 
wltf5«be same-' peril. The Supreme Court ruling on 
praycBand Bible reading in puWIc schools aqd the. 
grt>wi% secularization of Western culture have led 
concerned parents and teachers Into questionable 
practiceb. all, the way from rockrslinging in West 
Virginia )(» the employment of a variety of ruses to in- 
-troduce trte study of the Bible into the public schoots. 
Clearly the end. In this case the study of the Bible for 
the moral and. devotional edification of children, 
does not justify any means. Therefore/parent pres- 
sure groups and we^l; motivated teachers ought to 
examine closely »their motives and methods. 

Still* there are reasons, sountf academic and Intel-. 
lectuaK reasons, f^ studying the Bible as literature. 
But we ougt\t to be ver% frank about these reasons 
and al^o about the^bangers and pitfalls inherent In 
Uhe**study of the Bible in the classro'om. Jn the first 
J^lace. we often err by making extravagant claims for , 
f4he literary qu^ility of Holy Scripture. While It Is true. 
Jor example, that . perhaps one-third of 'the^ Bible isy 
poetry, |iot all of that ppetry ranjcs with the best of the 
•world's culture. In addition, much of the Bible Is a 
compilation of oral history, legal records, genealo- 
gies,* and rewritlngs of earlier texts which are now 
lo^t to us. ' . 

. Much of this compilatloh Is not literary ^in any 
sense of the word, however edifying the seemingly 
endless, series of "begats"' may Sa jrom a spiritual 
perspective. Finally, attempts to interest students In 
parables and spmef of Ihe shorter^ Old Te^ament 
books by calHng them, short stories will not withstand 
the scrutiny of either Biblical or literary scholarship. 

Before beginning the study of the Bibl6 as ' 
literature, another problem must 4)6 resolved— the • 
problem of the text. The paradoxical fact Is^that whil6 
the King James yerslon influenced Englis+i llteratur^^ 
•from the later pehalssance to the twentieth -century, 
it does' riot reflecfthe variety of literary styles found 
in the orfginal manuscripts. WhilQ its beauty is in- *^ 
(JisputajDie, the differences-between, for example; 
the.Gbspels of Luke and John are obscCired. Even 
the genealogies, like Mlltoh's lists of pagan gogis and* 
goddesses, are sonorous. If we choose this version, 
we stiould be aware that It is being studied as an 



English cultural ar.tifact, not because it reflects ac; 
•curatoly the original manuscrlprts. 

Yet the use of the King James verslori has merit, 
for as most teachers at any level realize, we are in 
danger o\ losing contact with our literary and N^erbal 
heritage. The language of ShaKespear^. Mjlton, 
Thoreau, and even Faulkner is obsolete. For a 
number of yehrs. Americans who were reared hear- 
ing tfie King James version in home** and churCh 
could, wlth^some difficulty and the help of a few foot- 
ootesr hear', understand, and apprec^€rte Othello, 
Walden, and The Sbund ar}d the Fury. Alas, ttjat is hb 

, longer true, even .for those Americans Who hear the 
Bible read In fchurch and home. • 
* The plethora of modern translations -and the 
;^stronomical spies of some bf the least accurate 
paraphrases, especially thoso employfng contem- 
porary idro^nis, portend' a declining appreciation foe 
ihe rich imagery and the rolling rriythrn*s which 
characterized English prose and poetry for deca'des. 
If there were no other reasons. Its continuous and 
peryaslve;^ Influence on English literature ^nd 
languag^^tSK at least 300 years ji/voui^.justlfy the^ 
study QT the King James version. 
^ td 'speak./ more particularly'^ about literature,, 
perhaps one/Qf the most .fruitful "ways to introduce 
the Bible as literature >«Hhrough the poetry. Even' 
those readers who may thin.k they dislike poetry v^lll 

• respond, out offamiliarity and necessity, to the es- 
sentials -of poetlQ imagery and metaphorical think- 
ing. The writers bf Scripture consistently emj3loy*thl^ 
essentially human mode of communication. Phrases 
like "God Is 'my rock and my fortress" and "In th5 
shadow of't^e Almighty . . ., " demonstrate the natural 
appeal that^simile-and metaphor have for the human 
consciousness. Evea the ^11 too familiar '1 am the 
Bread of *Li.fe!* n^ay regain* Some nieasure^of Its 
original forde as Americans learn arjew the va:lue of 
grsfm ancj bread. 1 suspect that the Light of the 
World" will also gain new immediacy*as an energy- 
shor\ world grows conscious of how that Image 
startled a.first-cehtury man who knew only flickering 
fires and un*steady flame&^oll lam^^s. 

The teacher of lit(Brature,>/ishlng to Introduce stu- 
dents to poetry, cannot goTar wrong by Introducing 
these famlliar'phrases—notasppefry— but as exam- 
ples* of how m.et^phor Is basic'to our thinking 

. processes. Precise analysis is^not possible fn any 
other vyay. There is no. other -way to U}ir\k,'just'.as 
there is no other wa/rex<:eptto f>se the rriost Qjoyttjus 
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cllohet such as "loud/* to deacnb© voices. A voice 
may be acid or silvery, round or gray, and, the- only . 
method of saying what wtDfttean is qneUtphor. ' 
John knew this, and Ws description' o( -the Lord In 
chaptbr 3 of Revelations testlfles^o Ns awareness of 
the power and precision of metaphor. 

At another lffvel« the poetry of the Old Testamenl 
deserves a firmer f^lac^ In literature classes than It 
usually has, for niany of the poetic passiages can - 
take their place among the best of world literature. 
, Although Hebrew poetry employed a form and rules 
""quite unlike the familiar stress and rhyme patterns ot 
English vefSe. these very differences deserve atten- . 
^tlon. Parallelism In thought and phonetic rhythm 
characterises Hebrew poetry. Since the phonetic 
yhythm can be communicated properlY^only In the 
^ebreVO, the thought parallellshn Is qlearest to the' - 
English reader. ^ ! * 

Although some, comrneritators 'distinguish five 
types *bf parallelism In hpbrew poetry, three wlli It^ 
lustrate the form, unltyCarid balance Inherent Iri . 
Hebrew poetry and the vart of'mosf cultuVes! TJie 
three types are syhortymous parallelism br^ repeti- 
tion, antithetical or pontrast parall€ft(sm, and cbo- ' 
structiye.^or synthetic, parallelism. The f|r-st, syh- 
onyrtrOtB,* occuris in F^salrfi 46:9 and InvolvjBs three 
rllne^Tather than the tuatomary two. 

He makefh wars-to cea9e unto the ead of the 

- / ■earth;, i'^ . V'' ■ 

He breaketh the bow and cutteth.the spear in * , 

soncter;. . ' ; . 

He burneth the chariot in the firer ^ ; ^ . 

The second^ •ahtithetical o^r contrast pacallellsm, con- 
veys thelhought of the first line in negative form. The 
book of Proverbs contains sdme of the best exam- . 
pies, as in 16:1. / 

A soft answer turns away v^rath, ; 
But grievous words stir up anger. . ^ 

In cpnstructive parallelism/ the poet gives ^ 
cumulative effect Jo thejines by iCompietlng .the 
• thought of the firs^ line in the secondr Psalm 29:1 is 
an eixcellent example. 

Give untp the Lord, O ye^mighty, 
Give unto the Lord glory and strength 

Prom these- few exannipres, itjs ciearfithat much 
Hebrew poetiy^dfi^erves'close ftterasy analysis ih 
itself, for it is a closely structured form ^nd repre- 
sents a high cuUMraUdevelopment. Since the Psalms 
are at once fai^iillar in contenjl and strange >in form, . 
they are particularly^ usetui as a bfidgerto the study 
non-Western literary traqjitions. ^ ^ ' 

The wisdom literature of the Proverbs should not 
be overlooked either, for the ^atteVns^ which 
scholars like R. B.,Y. Scott have discoWed, reveal 
basic patterns com^mon to the proverbial widdom of 




most cultures. Professor Scott points out thlit Simple 
pattecrrs underlie these proverbial ahd gnomlc ut- 
terances. Comparison and contraait with the adages 
of Poor Richard's Almanac and dther^olk literature 
'Veveal common structures and themes. A typical ex- 
ample Is Inr the formili: Where A Is, you wiU find B 
also. That structure is corhmon to both ''A- penny 
saved Is a penny earned" and "Where there Is no.QX- 
" en, there Is no grain" (Proverbs 14;4)» Analogy (A' Is 
> llK6 'B) fs common to both "Like mother, like 
daughter" and "Like cold water to a thirsfy soul, so Is 
good news from a far country" tProverbs 22:1). 

While Biblical scholar;s tend to classify t|||^books 
of Ruth, Esther,ilonah, and Daniel as shoiW'tories, 
that nomenclature Is rnlsleadlng. The fact Is that 
\)vhlle these books atong with other narratives, like 
the parable of. the prodigal son, are fine examples of 
the art of storytelling. They are'not, ,^eQ/inlcally, 9hort 
stories. They are worth studying, however, for their 
compression and economy and for'their attempt to 
deal with complex problems. Both Ruth and Esther, 
for example^ tell a Swiftly-moving and beautifgl story 
outlining from different perspectives the problems of 
aliens in-a foreign land, a theme which is perennially 
relevant. While the characters^ In these stories are. 
not fully developed (not rounded), they are 
delineated through ,a store of stock epithets like' 
"fair" and "comely renaihiscent of other folk 
llterat^ure. , * . 

sS'^ce ancient. clrfssicalMlmes, rhetoric and ^Fart 
•of p^ersuasion'have been thought a necessary, part of 

' the educational process, and the study of Ifterary 
models still constitutes a teaching device l,n most 
writing and. literature classes. Ironically, some of the 
best examples of persuasion occur In Scripture apd* 
are often overlooked by teachers of rhetoric, Paul's 
sQrmon on Mars Hill and Stephen's sernlon before^ 
the Sanhedrin reveal the essentials of persuasive 
rhetoric, including audience anaJycils, a knowledge 
of culture and history,' and the ability to move-from 

o the known to the unknown! Much of the book of - 
F^omans and Paul's meditations on death .irt i f^,. . 
Corinthians 15 could also be studied profitably as ' 
examples of the art bt persuasion and rhetoric. ' 

- To conclude, the study of the Bible as literature Is 
perilous. On the one hand, as;C. S, Lewis noted, the 
Scripture's are surroUndStt4>y so^much aura that few 
non-believers willj'fead them as literature. .6n {he, 
other hand,' believers, in a real sense bllhd#d by their 
faith, aisp overlooMhe^literary qualities of the Bjble. ' 

* Both rhay f^lT intb OToritheloroier ex|)ectfng too Irt- 
tre; the latter derll^nding^ tptx much? Between this 
. Scylla a^nd Char'ybdis,. tes^ a but^ rewarding 

.passage Into some 'of the most unappreciated, 
literature' In any lahguage. ' . 

• James E. ^BarcUs is chairman of the Depa/tme^rit 
of English and Spefch itt Houghton- Cotle^e, 
Houghton, York. ^ 
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A SQUTHERN AUTHQR'S FIGHT 
for.intQrnational copytigh 



Elizabeth Gill 



/''^The December NEA Reporter laUds the passage 
qf ipew copyright law (Public Law 94-553), the firfet 
*re^rilioh o.f copyfight laws since 1909. The nevylaw 
provides relief for teachers who practice "fair use'V 
of materials in the c?la"Ssroom. Teachers, , of ajl peo- 
/.pje, should, use. copyrighted 'material fairly, and. 
" realizei that Tnari's ideas^'and wOrds are 33 valuable 
* ^as any^techrtologic^l invention.' The laws protecting, , 
./^utfiors, vital in a fair soqiety, were hard to obtain. A 
•.^•prolific sbythdrn' author pf^the nin^eenth century, 
'William Gllm'ore Simms, fought Ipng and hard for ah 
•' international copyright law. 

\Simms believed that an internationar copyright 
law Was of utmost importance to the development of 
a national lit'erature/He expressed his belief in a let-' 
to^eorg6 F. Holmes in 1843r 

' . the.attairiment of a proper Copyright law is r 

one of the hecessary agents in bringing about 

the avyakening of the American public to the 
importance of "a nation^ litjgirature.^ . v ^ 

^: Yet not until 18^^/was^a European Copyright 
"nConvention held vChich "provided for reciprocaf 
regulatior^g of'copyrigtitamong most of the nations 
-»of Europe.' Although! the United States was not a 
' party to this agreemeht of the Copyright Union, 
works originating in this country can today be 
protected ir>.all countries of the union by a special ar- 
rangement with Great Britain.^, 

However,., protection' for American writers was 
long sought before it wa§*granted. A great number of 
nineteenth-century writers, . especially American, 
waged a prolonged and fervent campaign for inter- 
national copyright, particularly during the 1840's.^ln 
1837, George Palmer Putnanrj organizejd an inter- 
n-national copyright assooiatiorihoping to influence 
"^Congress to take *favQrable Miction. Others who 
^joined Putnam in openly ^vorrr?^uch protection for 
both-AmePican and BritisrHl,ythorsJncluded William* 
Cullen Bryant, Charles FennS' Hoffman, Rufusx 
-Griswold, Lewis p.^ Clark, Nathaniel P. Willis, and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. On the other side of the Atlan- 
^tic, Chj^^s Dickins was quite active and outspoken.'^ 
Th^HIPiiditibn of American literature because 5f 
raQli_Qt--Gopyright was truly deplorable. Neither 
British nor American authors were able to profit by 
^' their owa writings. American publishers were 
naturally^ teath to pay American writers, espe^lly 
unknown ones, when they could get pirated coptes 
^ of English tiooks without having to pay the authors/^ 
The cost of publication being their only ^cost, they 
were abl^-to produce tnese bo'g|(s very cheaply. Few . 
But EiWiBh authors were read, because publishers 
sold lK)oks by American authors at a much higher 



rate to make u'p for what they had to pay the native 
. writers.^ ^ * • • . • , ^ 

The crossing of.thie Atlantic by rapid steamboat, 
beginnir^ in 1838^ bfougl^ popular English booljs 
immediately . to America and further ii;ijurecl 
AmericJli authors.f Simmfe and other professional 
writers»were severely ^cfamaged financially. In )841, 
Simms wrbte to James H. irfammond: ; 

.'my income^from literatureN-Which in 1835^ 
was $60o6 per annum, is scarce $1500 now/, 
owing to the operation of cheap reprints wf^ich 
• payrpublishers & printers*only'and yield the 
author little or nothing.^ * 

Members of Congress were not vyilling to remfedy 
the situation because they oould see no political 
'^ends t^be gained from such action. In February, 
■)844, Sihims sent a ''j^emorial to Congress" to his 
friend, George Fredi^rick Holmes, asking him to get 
subscribers for it and. hoping it ^ould -please the- 
C&pyright Club.^ The^'i^ petitioned thp 

Senate and House of Representatives to pass a bill 
"now, in the interest of Right, of Honof; and fslatlonal 
Self-respect," aver/ing that ' ^ 

... the Ajgierican government, by denying to * 
. foreign authors the copy-right^of their books, ' 
while it is grossly unjust towards them. Inflicts 
an irreparable injury upon its own autj^rs, by 
compelling them to enter the' market under a 
system of the most disadvantageous competi- 
tion; and thus fills the channels of circulation 
with an unpaid and often corrupt foreign 
. literature to the .partial exclusion, if not the en- 
tire extinction, of air sound and healthful native 
products.® ^ 

Yet in October, ^844, Simms despaired of 
. Congressio^ action^ sayi.ng— 

- The measure still drags on, like a wounded 
shake, in our national councils,;, its prospects 
impaired by. two circumstances,— the active 
hostility of manufacturers, whose interests, it is 
supposed, such a concession hiight injuriousjy 
affect; and the indifference of our statesmen 
themselves to>ny measure to which the public 
are indifferent.^^ 

In his copyright espousal, Simms wrote four open 
"letters'" to l.*E. Holmes,' House of Representatives, 
Washington, Q C., In January, .March, June, and 
August. ' . 

In the first letter Simnris reiterated many of the 
ideas he had often before propounded: the need of a 
national literature, t^e "pernicious" influence of 
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.British domination of Vour moral^and^ mental 
character" through literature, and .even, the 
desirability of a national dialect to secure "mePftal in- 
^ depende(nce."^^ The War of 1812, Simms believed, 
had stirf-red up a ^"passion for thorough in- 
det)endence" whiQh led to the adoption of a govern- 
ment system of protection for manufacturers, but not 
for authbrs. "The notion seems to have been," 
declared S*mms, "if our bodies are free from foreign 
dominion, it.matters little that ouf thoughts, our feel- 
Ings/our souls should still remain in bondage."^^ i 

simms' first letter to the Messenger used- some 
tables from a pamphlet by George Palmer Putnam, 
comparing British and American publications. One 

' table showed that, in 1834 only . nineteen origirtal * 

"^miwican novels and tales were published in the 
United States, while ninety-five Britis|KrepVints were 
published. The conclusion of the first letter opened 

' the way for further discussion in the subsequent arti- 
cles, ki introducing thfe plight of American authors, 
Simnrrs said:^ * 

Americari Literature iB as suddenly silent as if]t - 
never had a voice. Its authors . . . have almost 
, ceased to publish. Some of them, through 
sheer necessity, are driven, to other and less 
congenial 4)Ccupations. . . . The inquiry into the 
- , 'cause Qf-thls singular arid sudden change must 
. be reserved for another-communicatipn.^^ ' 

Yhe second article opened with an inquiry as to 
the reason for the change in the condition of 
American aufhorshfp even though copyright law had 
remained th.e same. Simms proceeded to recount" 
■ . witfvgreat dfetail the h istory the publishing.industry 
^ in America . v^^ficFT^ed to the era of ^ "Cheap 
^ Literature." • ^ • ' - ^ , 

First of all, Simms made clear that native_authors 
had never been adequately rewarded. Mariy^ prior to 
^834, were mere amateurs Vvho "contemplated no. 
higher gratification than that of seeing themselves in.; 
print." They wrote o.oiy in leisure hours as relief from 
ot^ig^cations. The niost distinguished American 
ijHferm?)rs may have received from three hur\dred to 
thrjee thousand dollars for a copyright, but few ever 
received, more than fifteen. hundred. Indee^, "the 
' business^was;Vi6ver such as-to render it overbed uc- . 
— tive,-to^ho$e~who-had--the-pecuniary-xetums„v^ery._ 

• :.,;much at heart."^^ 
*' -^Jftd^vfever, tliA/iative wrfters, in spite of many ob- 
..'Stacles and lack of encouragement, had begun to 
^create an American taste for 'literature, , and the 
publishers were/ swamped with material from hew* 
. writers. Ignoring the professional authors, these 
' publishers selected at pleasure from the amateurs, 
because they did not have to pay thigm well. In addi- 
tion, foreign supplies, particularly fiction, began to 
• pour in. upon the publishers./lt wa^only in regard to 
the cdnsumption of this foreign, supply^that any . . -.^ 
competition ever took place among American 
publishers," Simms averred.^* 

This competition for foreian. books led to a sort of 
genttemen's agreement: ^/heyjgreed to ^oach 
' upon different manors." Yefive(hthen, if he found he 
had made a poor choice, a rfulDlisher might seize 
laccofded/ftis riv.al. "Finding that 
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they could not always trust on^ another," the 
publishers hit upon the idea of paying a paltry sum to 
the British author for the printed sheets of his work . 
• prior to its publication in Great Bfitain. Even 'SO, 
pirated editions of the work would be produced in 
thrfee to five days at a much lower price. And soon 
the public was trained to wait for the later and less 
costly edjtion^Thus^ Simms declared,Jthe publishers 
jjjjj^suffered becOTse their error lay in not seeing how an 
^|Hknternational copyright law coulg help- them. ^« 

According to Simms in the opening of the third let- 
ter, he did not mean to pr<ss for rights on the British 
market if he could obtain proper adjustment of 
^ claims at home', even though American writings were 
' being republished in England.»He said that he had 
before him some of i^is own writing which had 
reached the- second editipn In Londori without his 
having received a cer^t of compensation. Yet he fpit 
' that if the Aririerican market-could be protected for 
American authors, they would not worry about 
British laws. In fact, said Simms, "I prefer that we 
should act independently in this matter ... Let 
England do as she pleases. Let us do righV*^^ 

Simms insisted that"rigJit" meant giving an author 
title to the prodtictions of his own head and hands. 
He contended against "Mr. Justice Yates," who had 
propounded the most tenable argument opposing 
copyright. But Simms believed that Yates' us6 of 
analogies amounted to faulty reasoning. He alsc^ 
believed that the appeal to long established common 
law was specious argumentation. After all, it would 
have been hard for anyone to steal another's mental 
production before tfTe discovery of printing.^8' 
Therefore, Sim;ns reasoned, a new law must be 
developed to cover a new situation. 
' Yates had claimed that "mere value" did not con- 
stitute property. He drew an analogyJ)y saying, "The 
airTlhe light, the sun, are of value inestimable, but 
who can claim a property in them?" Simrj^s replied, 
. . the Maker of them— he who at any moment can 
cease^to make!" Similarly, an aOthor can claim rignt 
to. hisriiterary creations— he has made them.^^ 
. Literary property was a new kind of property with 
no laws to protect it because they had not been 
needed earlier. Until the* discovery of ^e .art o\ 
printing the author naturally needed no protection by 
copyright. "The physical difficulties al one w ere suf-^ 
ficient to prevent the piratirrg 6f his writings."" The 
advent of printing' caused no alarm, Simms con- 
tinued in the fourth letter, becaufee the "press of the 
country did f?ot so much address its labors to the 
great body'oMhe people.'*^^ For a long while, printers 
devoted their time to the publication of the vast 
literatupe of. the preceding .ages. Contemporary 
dramatists, such as Shakespeare, derived their 
remunerations from stage productions— the only 
"publication" that they desired. Shakespeare, in- 
deed published his poems, but with a dedication to 
the Earl of Southampton, for which he received one 
, thousand pounds, "sufficient reason why the author^ 
should not care about Copyright."" . 

Simms urgently appeej^ed to Congress to remedy 
existing conditions in order \o save'f^ative'authors, 
for "native authorship, is very fai(ly^at an end. The . 
native writer no longer finds entrance to the office of 
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ythe publisher:-.^. ."^^ Ifj-howeyer, a mutual Copyright/ 
..Law be paSs'ScJ, "hundreds- if British writers would 
be besieging the American publisher," and he woufd 
/Still have a nri pie material to choose from. The native 
writer, thus placed On the sanrie footing With the 
foreigner In the area of cost to the publisher jrnight 
even hfive an advansfape, fdr the publisher n^ght al- 
low "his patriotism \o inflhgtte" his chpiGe:^^ 
y . What. effect S*imms*s eTfWt to get an int;^rna«onal 

' ine. Suf- 
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^copyright law had would be hard to detej 

. fice it to say, that no such law was p 
SJmms's; ijfetime. Various proposals 
Congress in the 1840's ahd 1850's, b ' 
(ectually opposed by manufact 
Between 1854 and 1865, no prdposals on 
were even presented in Congress. Piracies con- 
tinued, with European war t)ooks gaining special' 

^ popularity, , both. North and South, during the Civil 
War. But Congress paid little''attention to what they 
must have considered a very minor problem." □ 

Notes 

^ •From Elizabeth L. Gill, An Examination of Literary Nationalism 
in the Letters and Selected/ Criticism bf \Nilliam Gilmore Simms 
(bnpwbllshed M.A. fhesis,;Un|yersity or Hoifslon, 1968).- 

' The Letters of Wilfiarn Giirpore Simms, wHh an Introduction by 
Donald Davidsbh and biographical sVcetch by Alexander S. Salley. 
Vol. I, 1830-1844: Vol H, 1845-t849; Vol. Ill, 11350-1857; Vol IV, 
1858-1866; Vol. V, 1,8a7-1870. Hereinafter cited a^ Letters. 

'-Howard WaHs, the Copyright Handbook, New York: Watson 
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invitation to Par4iclpdte 
In Two* Pilot Projects 
of TJCTE ."'^ 



One.of'lhe things the Council should be doing Is 
helping to provide Texas oriented teaching materials 
\ for Texas language teachers. It has been agreed that 
/two of'these areas vS\\\ be investigated during the 
/ y^ar 1977-78. The pilot attempts in the projects will 
be displayed^at the 1978 Convention in San Antonio,- 
and if the ideas seem^fruitful, it is expected that^e, 
Coun^^jHvill adopt one or both as official projects of 
ther*^oup. If they , become official projects, some' 
basic funding may be provided; for the pilot season. 
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the' first attempts will be the entire responsibility of 
the persons who volunteer to attempt them. 

.^Project on Texas Authors: The proposal is tq^cr^te 
ai* number of slide-tape interviews with varlRjs 
authors living inrJexas.^The ideals" to do an edited 
cassette 4ape of^an interview with the-aujhor; the 
tape should give a listener an idea of who the author 
. is,-what she/he has written, why that person writes, 
prOTably some re^ding^from the author's work, and 
perhaps some insight into^ way that alithor dkJ fhe* 
writing. The accompanying'vslides wouldinclude pic- 
tures of the author, his/h6r home, places or pe/sons 
the author regards ds significant, and'probably piC'J) 
tdres of places or tmngs which are the basis of parts 
of the authors composition—- i.e., the picture of a 
courthouse which was described in a poem or story, 
rs. Phillis Connor {Alpine High School, Alpine, 19.. 



79109], West Texas Representative on tnte Executive 
Board, has offered to coordinate efforts on the proj- 
ect; anyone whip is interested in participating should 
write to Mrs. Connor. . ' ' 

Project on Acted Versions of Important Literliture: 

^e basis for the project is a belief that, although 
tap^s and filmstrips by famous actors [Burton and 
Taylor in Antony and Cleopatra] may be useful 
teaching^devices, the Very skill of the performers 
prevent^n urge to imitate by school students. It is a 
fact that many fi/ie performances^ of /'classics" are 
done .in Texas Schools egch year. The project is to 
put together a set of ^^fioes^Yrom sonjjs of those per- 

itions and'neces- 
ue." It is hoped ' 
ng devices and 



dents who are actors in the presen 
sary editorial comment b/a "proltf 
that thQ^ result will be useful as teac 
'that students viewing what their peefs have done will 
•l3e mb\»ed to say, "We can do it too." The perfor- 
mance^Syonot have to bejimited to Shakespe^are» or 
to plays, buHh^ should deal with Items of literature 
which are used in Texas, schools. Dr. Allen firiggs 
[Texas A & I Univ^rsJ^t^ Laredo, Box 537, Laredo, 
Tx. 7804^0], 'Chairperson of the Elections Standing 
Committee of the Executive Board, has agreed to 
cdordinate efforts in this area;, persons interesitqd in 
becoming involved should yvrite'him. ^ 

Jt is hoped that, ^ould either or both these ideas 
become an official project of the TJcTe, provision 
will be made through whlc|nhe tapes and the slides 
(or filmstrijDs from the slides) can^^e made available 
to members of the Council. □ 
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A science fictibn elective Iri th§ English program 
\ * can work and work well. By this tlme nearly every 
English teacher Is aware thaHacross ttie. cpOntry 
*many col lege^offer courses In^lence fiction aqd ^ 
« the course^ offerings are fapidly spreading Into the 
: high schools. Many ^n^llsh teachers use an .oc- ^ ; 
• ' caslonal sclencQ -fiction short 'story or paperbadk. 
']: science fiction nov6l In their classes nbw but are- . 
( hesitant to do much more than th^t. AJtwelve-week . ^ 
. science fiction course can become part of the 
English curriculum. It is a popular course and ap-' 
. peals to m^ny different types' of students* particular- 
' ly If the course.ls Individualized. A teacher can ea^jiy 
' choose novels and shon stODleis for classwork and . ^ 
. ..set ujran outside readMTgj^;tJg?^am to cpoordlnate 
with the class^work. 

With the qiJarter system In Texas, a^elve-week 
upper level course In science fiction b^ a viable 
' alternative to the standard English course. If the 
school system has taken advantag^tthe quarter 
system to move to a predomlaa^H^lTCtive- cur- 
riculum, the science flctlootCOurs^^MMpHy be one 
of these courses. If the school haS iWlfllP^ed to a full 
elective systemj, the' science fiction cQurse cgn still 
be a most interesting senior elective: 

A full English elective curriculum was Introduced 
at R. L. Turner Hlgh^chool In Carrdllton-Farmer$ 
Branch during the .1973-74 school year by which 
juniors and seniors were in ^e ' same classes. 
Juniors were l-equired to take tjire^^lwelve-week 
J EngUsh courses and seniors could elect to take from . 
one to three courses if they wishQ^d to.dp so. Of the 
fc, ' approximately twenty-onfe courses available to the 
^ . juniors and seniors, science fiction was one of- t}j6 
most popular, making more sections than nearlyjmy 
' other English course.*^ ^ / 

Juniors and seniors se^m to hav^'-nQtrouble ad- 

justing to being in the same class togfet^er In an* 
English course of this type. Orie must remenriber 
- thatjjradltionally, the two ftlVels- have been mixed in 
subiects as speMltftirama^^or business- 
he larger prbbfem for the teachir occairs 
because of the. difference in learning ebility and 
scTjplastic aqhrevement of students who sigJi up for 
such a course. Many slower students sign pp ^or a 
scjfcnce fiction course because they^think it will be 
e^y. They reason that they have been to the movies 
and seen'such sglencejiction films as Planet of the , 
Apes or Westworld. They have watched Star Trek on. 
TV and are currently watching S/x Million Dollar 
. Man, and'isn't that science fictibn? They may^ever 
have r^ad aScience fictjonshort^tory of'lioveiTlaut a 
science fiction cour;9e will be a "snap,'7and they can 
make ea§y English grades whereas they might fail a 
trajHtlbnal English- course. 

Wiiii?i977' 16 
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other jstudents who sign up for ^' sdSSTice^fictlon 
course are at the otl^er en3 ot the spectrum-. These 
are the studentswho miaKe excellent grades and are 
Jnterestedjin Intellectual Ideas. T^ey .see the course j • 
"as-one of stlmulatlon>Bnd Interest. Often they are In^ 
advanced science couVses and sofnetlmes they are 
already acquainted with a brb|id range Of science 
fiction writing. . ' X 

""a third gro.up of^studerits may also*sign up for a , 
""science fiction course. These are students who make^ 
"their grad#s o^|yt In GourseSj W^^iqjj hpld a,hlgbi 
^ degree of InteresJ-for theR^E)[f€uy which they ' > 

canaot see as rd(§\^aA tp tnemd'elves and. the presr * . 
ent, they fall. Tftey may be fascinatedly J.^^R. R..;,, 
. Tolkien's Jhe Lord ot the Rings trijogy and see^a . ^ 
science fiction Course'^as allowln j^theFAselves an In- . ^ 
dulgence. a " ^ \, 




Structuring the CoM/se , ^ 

^-Soi 4^acher|s must, structure . a' sclerice fiction , 
course to meat the needs of widely Wi.ejl students^ 
and still keep It an English course witR a solid Msls.^ 
They can achieve thls>end If they.approaj^fifthfe struc- 
turing-of a science fiction course witjvtjvo basic ideas 
in mind: (1). Science fiction is Tapldly becoming . 
mainstreamMlterature, arid good science fiction rfiust 
use established literary techniques to succeedi an^d - 
(2) Sprence "fiction is a literature of peculation on 
ajtefrnatlve futures, and slnQe our world Is changing 
so rapidly, young peool^^ftfust be able to adapt to 
and perhaps even cont^l the changes which Witl oc-^ 
cur, or they will liave some sort of break^wn^o.f their 
nental and intellectual processes. (SdPAIvinTofr 
ler's Future SAwc/c onlhis auBject.) A science fiction 
-jourse'can show students tftat science fiction can be 
Kwell.-written-literatiire-and~help4hem explore^ 
sonalo reactions to cTiange. 

Choosing an Anthology 

A science fiction course may be divided Into class- 
work apd outside reading. Obviously, one way to 
appjpdach the classwork is to read a number of short 
-stories and novels In common and discuss them In 
class. The tea>>her, then, will wish to cboose a short 
story anthology^The course at Turner used Science 
Fiction Hall of Fame, Volume /, edited by Robert 
Silverberg, becai/se at the tl me of the ordanlzatlon of 
the course, it was one of the -few ^anthologies 
available in paperback. It is an excellen^ anthology 
with well-written stories covering a range of thematic 
ideas. ExperienceTnas shown, however, that some of 
the stories are perhaps a little difficult for slower stu- ^ 
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dents. If most 'students in the class are av^age or 
abbve average or addicted to science fiction, and If 
there are few slow Studonts, Science Fiction Hall of 
Fame Is aiQOOd choice becau^ oflts variety. WItb* 
explanatieffTr1)^^t slow studeM ^nd^rstand the^ 
stories dithoughnbt appreciate^he author's less db- ' 
vlous literary te^hpiqu^s, his e:^trapolatl9n of 
tecjinology, or his sometimes rath'erWeflned and 
critical social comnoent. Several new 4eachlrig - 
anthologies of science fiptlon have come on the I 
market since the R, L, Turner course originated, and 
the teacher may wish jp read several and choose 
one of them. Among those now aftrailabl^ are the fol- ^ 
lowing: . ' ' ' ^ 

Allen, Dick, ecT, Science Fiction: The Future, Harcourt ^ * 
Brace J^yanOvich, Inc. ' . . ' . 

'C Brodkin, Syivla^Z. and Elizabeth J, Pearson, eds.. Science 
F/cifon, Mcbougal, LIttell and Cbmptfny. 

Farrell, Edmund J.,J.homas E. Gag|e, John Pfordpesher, 
and Raymond J. Rodrlgues, .eds., Sc/ence F^Ct/Fiction, 
. Scott, ^Foresman and Company, ^ 

Harrisofi, Harry and* Carol Pugher, eds., A \science Fiction 
Reader, Charles Scrlbner's Sons. • 

t Heintz, Bonnie L., Frank Herbert, Donald A, Jobs, and Jane 

• >Jigorn McGee, . eds.; Tomorrow, and ^ Tomorrow, and 
fomorrovv Holt, Rineh art and Winston, Inc.- ^ 

Hollister, Bernard C, ed.. Another Tomotrow, Pflaum , 
Publishing. ^ / * • 

. Kelley, Leo P., ed.. Themes in Science Fiction: A Journey 
into Wonder, Webster Divisiofi-," McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

Osborne^John an'd David Paskow, Look Back on Tomor- 
row: Worlds Qf Science Fiction, Addison-Wesley Publishing » 
• Company. , 

. ' . ' / - ' ' 

Whichever anthofogy Is chosen I suggest that the 
stories be grouped thematlcaMy if the editors have 
not already donej^. This grouping helps when dis- 
cussions center on alternative futures which are pos-^ 
slble. The teacher may decide on several theme 
areas, but I found ijt helpful to have class discussions 
^ first few days of the class <pn the yarlous thematic 
areas i?ito which science^fictlon stories fall. These 
4areas are. numerous, andMhe ones listed here are . 
only a few of the broad areas possible— destruction 
of the world, overpopulation, thought control, 
" ifnachirie takeover/robots, 'contact with extrater- 
restrials, Utopias gnd anti-utopias, timetrav'el, galac- 
tic visions, and tampering with nature. The teacher 
will, of course, mgke isure no niajor area is omitted 
Trom the list which has been selected. 
^ These discussions Jhe first few days of class help 

• the teacher identify which students know something 
about science fiction and which do not. Movies are 
usually mentione'd which fall into the theme areas as 
are stories and novels which some students have 
read. An alert teacheKwIII notice which students cpn- 
tribut^wlth exarnples and use this Information in 
counseling for the outside reading. The discussions 
also acquaint those students who know notfjing 
about science fiction with the material they have 
chosen to read for the cou/se. It is helpful, then, to 

• classif)cas nearly as possible each story read lnto a 
thematic area. This classification gives students a 
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' means of comparison among the many stories they 
wlll^ad both -In class hnd Ifi ooJtside Trading. 

Selecting N^els ; > 

>n choosing* hovels for class study, teachers must 
try to keep in min^ the abilities of istudents ^o that 
the hovels are not too intellectually difficult or ^easy; 
they must choose povels which show ^iie develop- 
ment of science fictjon writing historicaliy and novels 
which show a vari^t^ of thematic areas. We found' 
that it works well |to choose hotels which relate 
■thematically to groups- of short stories which are 
taught in class and to teach in'these thematlc units. 
We chose 'four novels for classAwork for the course. 
As the course is repbatedjy taught, the novel^rcan-be 
changed as class s^^ts wear out or as teachers find 
others which they jUdge better Or nriore suitable for 
their classes, . * . ^ - • 

" The Time Machirie by H. G.. Wells IS a short. novel 
which can be usedi to relate' to the theme of tlmp^ 
travel as well as to give an Example of early science 
fictionV The p|ot ;is ^^imple, but sorne students may 
' have trouble With the vocabular^^nd §ocljaUcom- 
ments Wells makes on his own time^'eHo'd. 
' On the Beach by Nevil Shjjte works well showing 

»' the. post-atomic blast theme.- The. characterization is 
interesting and thef^tudents can be given a chance 
to forecast their own actions iQ^a similar situation. 
Since On the Beach \s pessimistic, Alas, Babylon 
might be usgd instead as a novel which is a little 
more optimistic. ' 

Orphans of the Sky by Robert Helnlein can be 
used effectively to show th^ development of a 
society which. has been isolated. The* technology of 
the spaed Is also interesting in this adventure 
storV. ^ • _ • • ' 

^Farenheit 451 by Ray Braidbury is an excellent 
book for class study. Bradbury uses interesting, ex- ' 
trapolation in developing his futur^ society and the 
students have no difficulty In seeing his social 
criticism of our present society. FarenheR 451 also 
makes use of literary devices which are Interesting— 
notably. Biblical allusion.. It Is a superior book to 
teach. A 

The choice of novela^to'use in class .must be the 
teacher's own after reatfing a variety. There are a few 
books available which'may help in making the deci- 
sion. Pflaum Publishing_has_several books on 
science fiction, three of whicli may~ beTparticuiarly 
helpful: Teaching Tomorrow: A Handbook . pf 
Scipnce Fiction for Teachers by Elizabeth Calkins 
and Barry McGhan, Grokking the Future: Science 
Fiction in the Classroom by Bernard C. Hollister and 
Deane 'C. Thompson, and Science Fiction Primer for 
Teachers by Suzanne Millies. A teacher irilght also 
find helpful the Arizona English Bulletin, Volume 15, 
Number 1, ..Ocjtober J 972, as the entire Issue is 
devotetffS^^^ence fiction in the English cisissroom. 

Organizing for Evaluatiop 

One way to accommodate the differing abilities of 
^the students wKb'sign up for a science fiction course _ 
Is to divide the evaluation between classwork and 
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outside reading. The teacher*may devise a personal 
ratio; .however, we found-that % of the grade based 
\ on ldl^ssworl< material (pop tests, essays, unit tests) 
^ . and based* oh completion of outsiae reading 
worked rather well, this method takes into con- 
sideratiorf that each individual student confer with, 
the teacher in setting the outside reading requite- 
ment and grade. Dividing the weight of thfe grade 
gives the siow student who has difficulty, taking tests 
and writing papers the opportunity to pass by com- 
pleting the outside readifig. ^ 

• One method of organizing the outside reading is 
to. have a set contract >with a specifip number of 
scjence fiction novels and short stortes to be read for 
each -grade achieved. .We- found that another 
method, an individual counseling. method, seemed 
to work better on outside reading, however. Each 
student talks with, the teachyer • about personal 
capabiltJids and sets the^umfeer ot novels and short ^ 
stories to be read and determines what 'grade* that 

- ' amount of work i.& worth as an Individual. "Most stu^, 
dents judge their abilities accurately and a pooi^StU; 

4 dent choosesMo read very little over t^e .minirfium 
one novel and three sj\act stories, but the student 

^ also values a minimum amount of work .withgte 
minimum outside reading grade. The excellent'swf^ 
^dent, by the same token, takes on a mucirfarger loa^; 
^ of outside reading for a higher'grade. The teacher, of 
course, uses personal judgment and the two of therp 
must agre.e on the amdUrit of outside reading for the 
agreed on grade. 

So,_ how does the overworked teachfer know the- 
studd^^nt has read the outside rpaterial? The method- 
we used was a rather short form pn a 5 x 8 inde^ 
card for each outside reading whether it was a rio^ 
or shdrt^ story. No grade was given on the quality of^ 
, ■ the card, but the teacljier checked each card before 
filing. and fiad the student rewrite any which were un- 
* acceptable. The contracted grade was earned by 
simply completing the amount of reading agreed up- 
drr! From anonymous questionnaires at the en^of 
. each course taught,' we found that^ negligible 
•minority of the students faked cards and said they 
read something which they had not. The more c6m- 

V mon practice was simply not to turn in the amount of 

• reading agreed upon; and accept a lower grade on 
outside reading than originally agreed upon. The fol- 
lowing form was used for the reading cards: 
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Short story 
Ro'bots. 
Dull 



Author 
Title 



Short story or novel 
Theme area 
One word evaluation 



Setting: one line 
Time: one line 

Plot: Xhreejor four sentences Including names of main 

character's , v v 

thede statementifinp or two sentences 

Analysis: your evaluation of theme and concepts presented ^ 

The theme statement and analysis-may be put on the . 
back of the card if .more room is necessary. 

The following reading card^s an example of stu-. 
den|f![work: . . ^ ^ 



Kellean. Jbseph E. 
"Rust'* .. /.; 
i Gates fO Tomorrow 
Ed. Andre Norton 

.Setting: future earth from pres^nt'nSSS) * 
Time: one hundred years In-ilie future ^ 
Plot: Before the story actually took place, man had ln< 
vented robojts to Mli men In wars. Soon these fob< 
built to kill men;' united and killed all nr>en on Earth. 
The robots stjarted malfunctioning and ceased activity 
due to th6 ru^d parts. This left no intelligent being 
or creation to inhabit Earth. ^ 
Theme: Man's modern technology may defeat him in-hls 

desire to make life easier. 
Analysis: The robots in this story, did not conform to the \ 
three laws of robotics. They were built only to kill 
the "men in the yellow uniforms" but also tobk 
matters into their own hands and decided to take 
W over ttie \fehole world This would require In- 
dividual thinking of which no robot is supposed . 
^ * to l)e capable. 

Since ojne of the purposes of the outside reading 
Is to' acquaint tbe studeht with^ broad range of 
science fictibn authors and their. vyork, it is helpful to 
.the student if the teacher provides a list of the names 
of a number of science fiction authors to^facilitate 
finding novels in the library. Also helpful would be a 
list of the science fiction novels contained in the 
.schoollibrary. Obviogslyr^hough, the student shouW 
pot b^confined to the school library as^nidny prefer 
to buy pa'perbacks.jA classrooralibrary ot-scierice 
"fiction paperbacks is also helpful.^ ^ 

Because the reading load is.heavy, students must 
be given some class time in which to read. For the 
no\«Js apd even th^'hort stori^s'studied in class, it 
^is also helpful to students to have study questions, as 
they read the novel or short story. With each story or 
novel read, t|iere^are usu2|lly several possibilities foe 
short paper topics on some aspect of the story, 
some literary device used, or the student's^eactipn: 
to some aspect of the story. Both objective and es- 
say tests c^ easily be constructed on the theme 
units and a c'dfnprehenslve final is possible if the 
teacher constructs essay questions like the follow- 
ing: * ' .! • 

: Many science fiction writers are prophets of doom. They 
pictu re the human race declining and on its way to destruc- 
tion or extinction. In the following storfes. discuss the state 
of each declining society. What does each author present ^ 
as the major reksbn or reasons for'that decline? Also In- 
dicate what each author thinks (as presented in the book) 
could prevent the destruction of mankind. 
"Twilight" On the Beach ^ Fahrenheit 451 

Much Science fiction writing falls into one of the following 
thematic areas: (list the areas the class has decided on). . 
* Choose one category and discuss its use as a thematic'^ 
area of science fictiqn writing. Illustrate your discussion* 
with examples from at least two of your outside reading 
. selections. • ♦ 

A science fictibntcourse in English curriculum can 
be an informativeone for the students to take and an 
exciting one for teacherstoteach. Such a course can 
expand the students' appreciation of literary tech- 
\ nique 6nd help tHfem explore their reactijpns to alter-^ 
native futures. Most of them enjoy the" reading in- 
volved and eto not rebel As readily against reading 
for this course a^ they do against reading for other 
English courses. A ,^ience fiction course can b,e a 
fine addition to the 'English curriculum. * 
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i^ROHETYPALING IN THE CLASSROOM 
Awith special reference to Shakespeare 
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When I fir^t began archetypaiihg in thexlassroom, 
I fert a little lil^e an 'intoxicated novice skier on a steep 
sippe at night. After four years, P no longer' feel. 
Intoxicated— just mildly spaced but. It* has been my 
^ experience, however; thatthe most serious enemy to . 
the classroom use of archetyp al tjie ory lies not in the 
f^aws of the approach, but i^flBkdeep prejudices* 
of practical, conimon sensicaHHpfars who harbor a 
natural aversion to ^hat they think 'of as Semi-* 
mystical specula'tion. To develop the initial analogy: . 
iwojuld be easier for drunken voices on skis to 
i^ate the steep slope in the dark than it would :x 
,them to explain to a practical' realist why'^T 
they went skiing -at all. To those, with common 
sense, skiing accomplishes nothing; they sirfiply 
wear themselves out going over much travelled 
ground.' It may be that, for a fruitful pursuit of 
^ archetypal theory, a willing suspension of com- 
mon sense is required, but it has always seemed to - 
me that the same is required in reading most great 
literature*. Creative writers will generally Ieav6 .com- 
• mon .sense mat^ers^ to politiciaYis, farm^s, and 
' academicians. Common sense is anti-intellectual 
and unimaginative; it wakes up,^puts its boots on^ 
does its chores, and goes to sleep. Dr. Johnson to 
the contrary, common sense is aJI too common. It Is, 
as J^mes Joyce descri'bed it, a^"beast of boredom." 
Itjs perhaps best to meet this galumping .attitu^te 
^head qn befate I describe What I think is; the method 
and special/value of the archetypal approach. 

There i€ a brand of Philistinism abroad today 
which passes itself off as realistic and practical' 
scholarship. Academic Philistines want only facts 
about the Htehatbre they read, facts as solid as hard- 
boiled eggs,^ hard-boiled facts for hard-boiled 
scholars. They are not about to be taken in by any 
far-fetched theory of some goofy mystic who ped- 
dles looney^ tunes to the gullible masses, no sir; they 
are far too shrewd and much too worldly-wise" to 
swallow that flashy bait about "dying gods," "earth 
mothers/* and "Christ figures." You can't fool them 
with your Jungian can of \A^orms, your ,Frazerian 
; labyrinthe of analogies. 

In the'name of common sense, the hard-boiled 
scholar lets us know that archetypalism should not 
presume to wear, an undeserved^ dignity, headers ^ 



who fi'nd bimic3l .a[nd mytlyologicaranalogies in -the- 
- works^'they/read, and who,- moreover, audaciously 
isuggest that seeing siicl] analogies m.ay Improve 
readera' anderstanding of the works, are the stuff 
that thQ practical! realist's i^^^s are nriade of. Lef^ 
have an end to thris digging up of Christ/figures and 
.^the like, unless, of course-, there is hard, rigorous 
' evidence to prove thayhefigures we've dug up have 
been legitimately resurrected. Presumably, for a 
character to qualify as, a GtarisI figure to those of 
comrhon '^^ense, it is necessary , to be born in. 
Bethlehem and die on Calvary, \n addition to h€iyin0 
CV'Goci knows how nriany jrjore oorre3pondencesL to 
' sfclhrist. Suggestive likenesses be^een' a literacy 
character and a mfthic one mustN^e'lgnored; if 
authors had meant Ufe to fi^fihraiilh mothers ih^heir 
works, they'd have told ijsto loow for thern> 
■ Although there is nbjpuestiortXhat the searbh for 
archetypal figures, patterns, /and symbols \nay 
become folly, bur notions of what is foolish are close- 
ly allied to how much complexity we can tolerate. If 
pursuing suggestive likenesses is wrong, however, if 
comparisons are bdious, why, let's do away with 
. archetypalism, and while we're at it jet's purge poetry 
, of metafDhor. Let .there be no rnore of those nasty, 
confusing syhibols that ' have no exact cor- 
respondence to something else. Let be be finale 
of seem; the'only arbitrator is the hard-boiled fact. It 
is possible that the practical realist's 'creed of conri- 
mon sense may harbor more dubious ends than 
those of twenty silly figure-hunting archetypalists 
who demand not the certainty of a tide table before 
they haz^d their analogies. 

There are, morepveri; reasons other than natural 
aversion which might put off readers from seriously 
considering the archetypal approach to literature. 
^ One which I've already alluded to is the tendency of 
archetypalists to'go berserk in their explanations of 
what such and such a pattern or symbol, 'a circle say, 
rriearis in a work. Jung himself warned against the 
mere accumulation of paraHels, regardless of con- 
text. A circle may or m^y hot be an archetypal synn^- 
bol of wholeness or the godhead or the womb, or it 
may be so to Various extents in different works; it de- 
pends, according'^to Jung( on how the symbol^ 
"shaped and elaborated," how it Is pres€ ^ 
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Another /eason^fffr the negative attitude toward 
aYchetypalism Is the simplistic treatment. of the ap- 
proach in the pnthologles and handbooks which gwe 
a page or .two explaining It Perhaps morte thari 'anv 
other point of view on literature, the archetypal pne 
suffers from encapsulation. There is. too, a j<ind of 
disservice done to thehiseli(es by archeJitpSl critics 
when they adopt the glib, oa9JS^-^4*frTt5Fous terms of 
"psychplogists-in talking about "th^ shadow within," 
"the tree penis," •■returns to the wOmb," and the like. 
Even the /term "^'earth ^mottier" 'may conjure up a 
mildl^SUidicrl^us image* hence causing a nornially 
open mind to clo^e ever ^o slightly. If readers lowell 
into frazer'SfGold^n Bough under fertility-goddes^ • 
es. or. better y^, into Eric Neumann's TAje Gre^ 
fifother: An Analysis of the Archetype, there would, I 
thi||l be less of a tone of sinide condescension in the 
academician's use of the phrase "earth mother." (A 
tone which, by the way, infuriatingiy rubs off onjtu-. 
dents, •who may.be, and probabjy are, totajly ig- 
noraW'.pf what the- phrase is meant to irnply,) 
• -Though Uxi.rtgian criticisfn hgs. bei^n poorly 
received'in scholarly circles, I wish to consider mcR«e 
closely vy(hat it afbtualfy involves and what valuQ it|i'as. . 
F/om the* very outset, wie face a problem of defirii-V 
tidn: vyhat is ari archetype? The OED s^^, "the 
ofFginar pattern I or model from which, cdpies are 
made." But»th'at]fs hot the pnly sense in which Jung 
iised the wordyunfortgnately Jung>'and Jungians 
seem to use tHe w<?rd differently, a^ different times. 
Appropriate analogies are forever being'soughf to 
help define the nature of the numinous^ archetype. J. 
R. R. Toll^ien compares irtiaginatWe stories-to a 
satisfying bowl of soup and \heir"archetypalj£pntent 
to the bones b"f the ox from which it has beerbbiled. 
Anthony Storr tompares'the arclj^type to ffie lost 
parent w&rd in linguistic thepry from ^which two 
words of remarki^ble similarity patently .deriver^- 
^ Archetypes, which lay at the deepest roots^of the 
psyche, are like the unseen seed which producesthe 
plant, or; to use one of Jung's analogies, they are like 
atoms, hidden Torqes Of great explosive * power, 
depending of course on one's ripeness to receive the 
archetypal image. 

Olivq^r Evans afid Harry ^inestone; in The World of 
the Short Story: Archetypes in Action, give an excel- 
lent overview of the history of the idea aJ^rchetypes. 
It will Surprise no one to hearJh^Plato, Blake, • 
Yeats, ancJ Hesse write atout archetypes in'their ex- 
. pository prose, though not in explrcjtly Jufigian 
terms; it is surprising, however, to find that Arjstotle. 
Sir Philip Sidney. Kant, and T. S. Eliot attribute some^ 
inmport^nc^ to ideas very similar >tp Jung's. And.^. 
neepK^s to say. some of the nTiost prestigious, in-/ 
noptive, and imaginative criticisfTi of the 20lh cen- > 
tury (Joseph Campbell's, Northrop Frye's, Leslie 
FiecUerVs)rhas its roots in archetypal theory. 
- Archetypes reside in the collective unconscious, a 
component of the psyche which in Jungian theory , 
underlNBs both consciousness and the personal un- 
conscious^ The existence of the collective uncon- 
scious is perhaps Jurfg's most farpous postulate and 
ais such his best known contribution to psychological • 
theoi§to He waS led to posit its existence from his. 
proHiglous studies in dreanhs. and cdmparative 



•mythology.. The numerous cases he found in which 
an individuars dreams coUld in no way be acpoufited 
for by the Indiyiduar's past forced him to assume the 
existence of /'a collective psychic subsXratuhi." the 
psyche, Jung reasoned, is likely to.pe as similar 
among^huna.an beings" as the physical bodv is: dif- 
^ferent in many .details^ (stemming from * con- 
sciousness and personal unconscious) butjalike in 
all the essentials: these essetitials were the clusteVs 
' of archetypes inherited at ^irth. Human bodies may 
have different head sizes different color eyes, 
. but they all hav6 one. head and two eyes. Here I 
would like to interjett a note about basic predilec-^ 
tiohs in seeking out likenesses or differences am^ng 
. artistic works. - 

^ Needless to say, the Junofan or one tem.porarily 
adopting the Jungian pofnt oFview is more inter^ted 
In analogies than distinbtions)\rfiore interested in the 
^ ingredients of his soup than in its particularized 
flavor. To know Something about the seed.is not Ir- 
relevant to the study of the plant. 

• If the archetypal approach to literature has any 
...valuer it li^ in enabling' us to recognise more fully 
V wlYat we<^ have been responding {o irj our reading, 

eyeri if we were ungware of the unseen 'ingredients 
shajpn'g ourv response. Jf we cap identify , the 
r archetypal content of a pjay pr^stdfy (wjitch is dif- 
' ferent from despribing-the. numinous aVchetype) we 
may be able to discern mwe cl^arly why we like oc 
dislike.it without resorting to sophistical explana-i 

• tions, and hence y/e may ultinjately come to under- 
stand some of the causes of our aesthetic prejudices 

' and biases For Jung the archetypal content of a 
work of, art i^Qf?paramount importance:'lt enthralls 
and overpowers us>and."makes it possible fgf us to 
find our way back t6 the deepest springs dP^life." 

Personally, I find this theory not only interesting 
but difficult to'ref ute. It is hpt the consumnriate crafts- 
manship in Michelafigelo's "Pieta," for example, to 
which I respond most deeply, remarkable as that 
craftsmanship is. I d4 pot love it for what we call its 
- "artistry"; a Czarist Easter Egg-^the size of on§*s>tist, 
containing a coach arid six, with figures inside the 
coach in detail— is made with more craft, but elicits 
no emotional response. The Jungian speculates the 
' power of the piece derives from the way conjunctio 
archetype, the perfect urvion of separate beings, i^ 
figAJred ih this version of the madonna and child 
relationship, a version which gains in. complexity by 

^ depicting union in death. Similarly, it Is not the struc- 
ture of f(ing Lean however tight and formally 
beautiful that is. which calls out a deep response to 
the play and sometimes makes one tremble, while 

,lKvitnessing a good production of it.- Neither is it the 
image patterns, nor the>thepiatic unity, nor even the 
characterizations, nor is it what is these days re- 
ferred to with something like a.lump in the throat, the 
poetry. One admires.structurai preclsflon and formal 
' beauty but is rarely moved by them. The cha^acrfers 
In Lear are all essentially flat; no one even co|Sl^s 
close to the complpity of Hamle^ for instanra. I 
believe the reason why the play hits with such shat-r 
tering force is Indeed the way the basic archetypal 
pattern, the exp^ion of the kfhg from the perfect 
security of the.co]i)rt/womb i6to the painful physical 
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: ^uplverse/hdeth; has been "elaborated and shaped." 
Can it be gratuitous that Lear's daughters are called, 
his mothers,- that Lear is described as a babe/chiJd, 
^ that each of his datighters/mothers (including, and 

• most importantly, Cordelia>>ejects him, that Lear's 
colirk-at the outset is-depicfed aj^ sucli an encircled 
shelWr trdtn:reality tlwt the womb analogy, alrnost in-"* 

' . evitafcfy suggests itself? Obviously, audiences rteed 
^ not ha^fe^been rej^ted by their n\others to fee 
. Lear's pain, and is it not curious^ that whc 

• \. audiences 'foc^g^eration after'generatipn would f^ 
^ such a 'degree hf sympathy for the oid 

■ ; cause them reaj emotional cjistress? It see 
likely that the Lear story acS ouf and -g/ 
shape U> a pattern irrthe possession of ey^ 
psyche, a pattern which nrpoves 

. 1^ more deeply tfjan ac^(tujmber 
y lences, inte'grated in>ages, atnd 
source materials. y / 

Archetypalist9^make it^^thd^r 
and^ describe such Tpatterns^n 
whaler help anthropologists and psychologists, 
can ^ve themy Jhey read -mythologies, study 
religions,-aftd taR^ltn interest in folklor^^s well as ^_ 

^: personal dreams (and the dreams of ^ their 

I daughiers)r-^(65Urrenf pattern in these myths and , 
(■ religious storifes are of th§ greatesVicHportance to 
them. ' • ^ ^ \ ' 

The task of literar^rchetypalists, henpe, is two- • 

, . fold: to determine as^ thoroughly as the^^ may the 
\, archetyjiar copteTFt of a" work and^to puzzle through 
what kind ot^spohse $uch cor^^it is liklely to evoke. 
Shylock's Jpiosyncracies'and^Cccentricities of char- 
acter, for ^example, are entertaining, interesting, and 

V dramatically important matters, but archetypalists" 
. forego ^imer^st 'in these idiosyncracles, ^ what 
- maftes chaVi<^ers unique, for the sake of pursuing ' 
the broader, patter nslnto which characters seem to 
fit Wr the sake of seeing figuire|J*M;elatidn to their 
ancestors and to notice the^f^ily^esemblances. 
Blood lines in li'ferary characters arepften as telling 
^ as those in race horsey. "Just as the sire of a colt 
tells more about Ihe colt than the color of the mane, 
the^silhouetted mythological figure behind th,e indi- 
vidual may reveal more than the pecyliarities of 
physical appearancfe. And indeed, the peculiarities 
may obscure or distract our attention frona funda- 
mental features, as a scar does from the expression 
on a face. Individual characteristics ar^ mostly*acci- 
dehts of birth or a consequence of diet; they do not 
tell us a great deal about people. Even matters of 
race, xeJigion, social class, nationality and such are 
accidents important as they arenn shaping our per- 
sonalitiflis. Archetypalists are not so much concerned 
that 8*^rdck is Jewish as they are that Shylock is an 
Alien, not so much concerned with Shylock's hatred 
of Antonio as with Shylock's desire to devour ("feed 
fat" on) his enemy, like Cronos, Polyphemus, and 
other darkly paternal figures ad infinitum, not so ^ • 
n\Mch concerned with Shylock's particular punish- ' 
ment as with the scapegoat pattern j^n the trial scene. 
Shylock's activatiori of the Terrible Father archetype 
will cost hihn severely in his account with an audi- 
ence's emotional allegiance, but the ^archetypal . 
scapegoat pattern will recoup some^ his losses at 




the tribal. The contradictory .archetypal content irist' 
Shylock's role Wy^bd why triere is and alwayVhas 
been such controversy about his char'acter; a\ull- 
blown archetypal point Of, view on The Mercha(u\)f 
Venice may be found in Leslie Fiedler's The Stra/fger >i 
in Shakespeare. ' ' . ^ i 

The Jungian also studies fairy tales, recent psy-* 
chologjcar interpretations of \Athich have stfggested / 
t^at thq pre^nce and presentation of archetypes in " 
them* are a rfiaior reason for the widespread appeal • 
and loqoeyity of the tales. It seems as if t+iere'mtfet*^^ 
be i5<^jm^dnconpcious reason why some tales get 
'oroe t?wie Mnei:^ arjd get quickly forgotten 
,\A/hnte^OTne,rs getlold always^ every^here---especially v 
.whfen (phe's criti^fel faculties cannbt say why this ]iap-^ 
pens. Sjmijarly, unless.a literary ♦ori^^touches some 
'deep chord in us, rt may b# forgotten by all. but ■ ' 
aesthe.ticians everytliough it is of extrennely high ar- 
tistic quality. Every year dozens of Ph.D. disserta-* 
tidns prove the artistic merit of works Jonly dozens of 
.peopleJaave he^rd of. ^ 
T1ie^arc|etypafist ou^t not, however,, to value 
whatever contains much archetypal ^ppeaKdver that 
which contains li^ttle. Readers fnight; in such a case, 
be led to prize "Jack and the Beanstalk" over, say, 
Ben Jonsbn's Catiline, or to cherish equally a life- 
size print of the "Pieta" and the "Pieta" ilself. ; 

As we might expect, Shakespeare's pJays have 
'proved a'hawen for archetypaling: in just^uch works 
as have so pleased and jolted multitudes for' S( 
pattern/figupe/symbol hunters are likely to fi 
treasure. Indeed, they woul<!k,pi;pbakyiy invent pat-*. 
' terns if they had to, because jphei) approach did not ^ 
j^rk with Shakespearfe, they could not face a ^ 
' scholarly/critical/aca^nnic community which has 
been inundated with s/Yakespearean examp'ied in 
support of every COTjceivabla method of under- 
standing literature ^om the existentiaf to the 
potaphysical. As it happens, archetypes in 
ShakespearevOvjerwhelm us. 

The ftrst full-scale Jungian view of Shakespeare, 
Psyche and Symbol in Shakespeare,- has recently 
been written by Alex/Aronson. l find it a disappoint- 
ment, largely because of its clinijcal nature: Aronson 
knpws Jung's works much better than he knows 
Shakespeare'9. The Fiedler book is much more suc- 
cessful, perhaf^ because ij resists itself to one 
archetypal figure," the stran^r\ (alien,, exile, 
wan'cJerer, outjpider). It requires a Herculean effort to ^ 
give ah overview of archetypes 4/1 Shakespeare in J 
pne_volume, as Aron^oo-'^atlerh'pts; it is difficulty 
enough to cover a single figure or pattern with anwk 
thoroughness. 

Ever since Frazier, Cornford, Harrison, and Mur- 
ray and the school' off Ca^ibddge. anthropologists 
pointed out the likenesses between Christian myth 
and the myths of other cultures, between the dying 
god of Chfistianit/ and Adonis, Osiris, VVotarp, etc., 
the archetypal fito^j^s been 'on. Jung's researches 
arKJ theories havdHiepelled the search for recurring , 
^patterns into, .^contemporary systems of belief, 
literatures, and iht6;,the dr^eams of moder^ man. □ 

• James Lynch teaches EnglLh at OregoL State 
University, Co^allis. /: ; / • ' 
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THE CLAUDIUS GOVEft^^P: \, 

a psychology of. politics In Hamlet 

Daniel R. Brbnson ' . v % 



a prologue 

The' following brief essay is the\sum(mtion of an 
a^empt to teach a familiar work, Shal0speare's / 
Hamtet, fo introductory literature classes. With 
greatly differing levels^of soffhistication as well as in- 
terest, the problem was to devis6 away into thejf^ay • 
with which students could^ feel some familiarityyind 
undersiaffdin^ The'^vents of recent'politicaLhistoryi 
seemed to present 'a jumping off point ^t hat was notj 
Jorffed, but rdstSriant with similar c(?aracfers an 
motiva f/pns. By seizing on Cla u dius an d hi? mo tives, 
1 \was nop implying a literal f^arallel to Watergate. 
' What^l trmd to convey, with some success, was that 
the political considerations- of Shakespeare depicted " 
were nofat all alien nor outdatqd Grasping tfiis-a^ 
lowed access into the, play for a good many studerjxs- 
vy/io otheirwise Would, have dismissed it: . 

Impressions of Ham/el i n'varj aljjy revplve aboutj 
that reveriger-minded prince for whom the play is 
named. Audiences may recall Gertrude^HaiVilet's 
mother, aunt, and queen or Ophelia-rthe ill-fated 
lady who seems the arCh-victim of eveiryohe else's 
. actions. There are other characters like Polonius, 
Horatio,' or Laertes, who may or jnay not bej 
remomberad. Rosencrantz afnq GildeAstern, spearj 
carcfers of the first order, have been given a dr'^ma 
6f/heir o^n. Finally there is the king Denmark— | 
Hfimle^s uncle, Claudius^ Generally we^take hu" 

granted. fl^ * ^> 

Nobady. cares about Claudius. Tner% h^ 
device, a stumbling block for Hamlet to overc 
Do we really bother wrtta him^or consider his motiva- 
tions beyoncuthe most superficial- level? After all, it's 
riot his play( And Claudius" villainy seems so ob- 
* vipus. even/convtentional in its expression. We have 
no time forVsuch^haracters. Or do we? 
The titte ro>^is essay' implies the contemporary 
J echoes of characters .and ' situations in 
^Shakespeare's play. Claudius is well worth taking 
seriously\ because' he is'far more a reflection bf 
ourselves and our world than any Hamlet could be. 
Politics i^ filled with far more bureaucrats calculating 
and fumbling their ways to poj(fi/'er than it'is with Intel-* 
lectual princes. Claudiuses Moartlcularly significant^ 
because he is theWchet/pil politicis^n- 

■What do we know abol^/C^audius? What ar^ 
facts Shakespeare gives us? He is Ring of Denmark, 
successor to his br^her's title and wife. This much Is 
sure. Depending 6n whom yo^ believe or which crftlc 
yo4 rqad, Claudius\has or hdis not killed Jiis brother 
to gain the crown. Let us leave that 
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thought for a mo- 
ment, however. The immediate qu estion on entering 
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* Hamlet is why this manZ not Hamlet, -is, king. Itris a 
, good 'question, one Sh%esrf^are does not answer 
^ directly. 6f course, any decently annotated edition of 
' Ahe play will inform* yog that,Danish monarchs oftthe 
period wV^ elected,' presumably like a papal elec-* 
tian. The assurtrption is tfciat while Hamlet hap been 
off playing the student all these years Claugyj^as ^ 
*been1^ome drumrnlng up enough support, to ; 
guarantee his election atid hlamlet's discontent. 
'How firm is Qlaudius' hoidiaftDiBnmark? Tenuous 
at "best. i/Vhal are the problems ha fac^s which 

menace ni§ position and pfwer? For one', there Is the j.- 

> -ext^nal 'threat pf yoi^ng For);tn bras, poised on QeipT^ 
':'s^ borders, with an aroiy. For 'another, U^era^ - 
,)g Hamlet, an internal>threat whose diss 
^al the turn, of events should be apparer 
'play's inception, both, rpen hay^ grii^ 

^laydius which could prbv6 explosive for 

' ' 'T- 
IS \not ^11. Plainly, perhaj)s most ihipbrtantly. 

US isiHoft a favorite of the pebpjfla Perhlips his 
marTjage'to Gertrude was an attempt to consolidate 
''"^pWveV and pacify cettain f^tions even at the ri?k of 
-being darned. incestuou^Certainly. the marriage 
could be construed as a public act to demonsffatef 
continuity: ln'ahy,case, Hamlet is popular. TheJ<ing's 
initial desire'jto have Hamlet- remain at court ?ug'-^ 
gests manifold wisdom. Whether he lij^ies h^s nephew 
or not, Claudius would be ai fool to aHow a'distuYbed, 
potential rival escape hls watchfuj eye. Moreover It 
may be benefibial io keep a fayc^ite of the people 
around,., ready W display. Some of that popularity^ 
may rub off. \ f , 

' Of course noh^ of this works to Claudius* satisfac^ 
tion. Hamlet is so popular- that Claudius fears .ha^fcifig 
film .eliminated ^ hoTne, eveh alter the myrder of 
Polonius demorisVat^s the' necessi^ for imrhedfate^ 
remedies, the resultiof an improperly tiandled-^as-. 
sassinatiori could beipersonally disastrous for the 
king. However the hews of Hamlet^s demise would 
be ^long time^etting back from' England, and suspi\ 
cibns or blarne easily could be shifted. 

As if all thisf" were not enough, when .Laert§3'^ 
returns home to uncover the facts concerning his 
father's death, the people aJre alJ too ready to follow 
hirh in revolt— this man who appears, t5 have spen^ ^ 
little mora than three' month's in Denmark in the past 
few years. The curious notion that the people seem 
to prefer most those men they h aye seen leafet has . ; 
definite bearing on the f^mili£i£^re who n^ rule^ ' 
What we can a$sume is that a significant^^wnber of 
people are, waiting fortlie slightest provocatibn to at- . 
tempt to remove Claudius from offige. Even hjs suc- 
cess in foreign affairs, defusing the FortinbrS^^itua- 



' tlon; has nqt dispelled 'lingering discontent withr or* 
^doubts about his fitness to rule. ' . ' 

jAnyonr^amiliaf w^^Shakespfe^re's plays , well 
knows the fickle n^u/e of the people in relation to 
their /ulers. Julius Cae^c and Gohol'anus are prinr)e< 
wrexampl^s In which this phenornenon Is depictecl. 
The point, however, isVioithat the people apfi^ar to " 
prefer others toj;;igudW is significant is that 
Claudius is a\^re o!^thf^,^te ^nd. increasingly* acts 
in accordance with a personal belief that hq can ill af- 
ford to l^tc,^^is standing slip arfj^farrther.'^is support . 
must not prode. As^the play progressesJiClaudius is 
* . depicted as a man! attempting with growing despera- 
tion to mafnt^Hn Ifie status quo and keep the lid on a 
delicate, ^ofatiV s'tuati^n. 

Orlgir^lly I believed Claudig^ mu^t bave 
; yffturdered his brother irt.</0er>to ju|j[ify his actions in^ 
^ . L the' play's latter pgiVt >Jow \ am not so sure It matte/s.' 
«^.-i^For someone in so precarious a'posttiontthe rumor 

of such 'a damnable act could k?e as ^lamaging as . 
^ . p?oof of fact, provided thq right persori(9) spread the 



story. Hamlef s personal stake i 
at court, niight make him an iii^IiKely^o 
news at jrst, but not afteV the\t§ath of P| 
t^inlylt is murder, but there af-e 
. People are going to want to know what 
'-trasted.agent of the king, was dotng 

queen's^ bedchamber spying q 
,!!^between mother and son Talk ol 
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unpopular monarch might. efSTTnheard in the face of 
, contradictory charges of/l^gicide from a popular 
; young man somehow jr>vDly^^.a strange plot The 
murder of Pjotonius would rend^nefe(e 
poten^al cla/ms. Better to gef nie ybung man away 
as soon ;as possible before anyone^-becomes ' 
curious. ^- X 
. This explains' the decisl^ to bundle Hamlet'off 
/^hurriedly to. England. The murder'of Polonius opens 
. f^r too many doprs for comfort* Likewise thei hiushi'ng 
' over of all details r^elated to the old man's deatn^ 

1 springs from the same need. Questions might lead 
^ back bfeyond Hamlet Clabdlus^cajinot afford to face 
such potential accusations, true or not The solution 
. is to cover up the greatest degree possible." 

Of course,- .this first covef^up (second, if , you. 
, . believe Claudius has klllecf his brother) Ras Its reper- 
cuisrons. Laertes hurrie^back from France seeking 
knowledge and vengeance. Claudius is able to turn 
. • th's fury away from himself, but the audiSfice is left to 
• * wonder. Can Claudius ever fully trust someone who 
, •. has- threatened to kill him, especially when he knows 
T Laertes has become as much a potential rallying . 
• point for the peoplfe as young Hamlet eVer was?1tis 
^methingjc^cpntemplate-in tn^ light of later events. » 
^phelia's 'death and Hamlet's returrf multiply" 
Claudius* woes. As if one questlonafe^le death were, 
not. anougft,' now he has another to explain. As ^the 
conj^rsation between the two» grave-diggers 
demonstrates, rumor.already has started the people, 
wondering at the royal goings on. Matters easily 
could become worse, even drasticaJfy so. 
'I The answer is to deny Ophelia'^ulcide. Clearly it " 
' was a king's Dovyer which encc^uragefi the cdroner to 
allow Ophelia^ burial In holy ground. But was this a 
..Christian act^mptivate.d by goodness or a political 

- : ■ : ' ^ 
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•*big He," another, necessary step to an escaJatIng 
'cover-up? BuryingO'pheNa in church groifnd denies 
all credence 'to the rumors xoncerning her death, 
once /again ['hopefully keepirVg questions* from^ 
leaTding back to Claudius. A display of grief and a 
temporary alliahce with the bereaved Laertes, the, 
people's favorite^- should -enable the kirjg to v\jeather' 
this latent polftical storm. » ' ' 

Hamlet's return upsfets everything. Have.airmese 
\^ elaborate machinations been for nothing? Suddqnl^' 
Glaikji-us-is presented" with* two distinct'threats to his 

^ shakVhold on the throne, for Hamlet^s return' must 
reignlte-Laertes' fury: Certainly Hamlet must be up to 
something or he would have shown nis hand by now. 

; That he app^rs to be\aiting.for the best^morn^ntto 
strike can t>e only a surer sign of his. d^ger to" 

, Claudius, Likewise Laertes must be kept.frotri mak- 

. . ing.any wrong connectionsyiJet^en Hamlet and his 
, uncle, or^any right ones. (Once again, Claudius is 
presented, with a situation which can be'handfed only 
, with deception. "^'^J^v*^^ 
. The duelf* Could* iVbe that Claiudius arranges this 
eyqnt not to eliminatjg Hamlet ^ut either, or ho ^ 
both,-of'the participanys?,.Certainly any of these out 
comes would abet jhe king's schemes. If Laertes M^s 
Hamlet, the^shared knowledge that it was the young 
man who insisted on poisonlnjg his blade ma^^eep- 
Laertes irrthrall. If not,.sonie charge's always can be 
trun]ped up. If by the wildeSi stretch of the imagina- 
tion Hamlet Kjfijs,. Laertes, at ^ast there, will be one 

. less rpenac'e A^th;JWhich tocohtepd. Perhaps Hamlet ' 

; can be sent on another' p'c^^nf-voyage, or other'* 
carefully, p/aijpned arr^ngemejrits for his elimination 
;^:;can .be m&de: Is it Ukely either .man will remain a • 

^ -favonte of the people once they learn he has killed 

■ the other? And if the/chance to kill, each other . . ; 
WeW- Claudius can merely'droam of such relief. 

Unfortunately for Claudius another accidental : 
• death destroys his complex maneuv^rings. Much of 
^.Jit^ls/lame must be put at his feet He ftas thofrght.up. ; 

the poisoned cup which. is pure overkill. It is sig'nifi-' 
; capt that Claudius still covefs up to thfe end. When 
Gertrude, crumblfe feteto';® the assembled spec- 
tators, he has ^.e ii^nlistency of character and 
j presence of mirid to improvise anotherJ^ lie,' ap- 
nouncing her coHaps^o b^^^ merely a faint fronf^- 
citement. A-nice, if^feeble, try. .Claudius goes down 
before Hamlet's final assault, all his machinations for ' 
naught. Nonetheless one can imagine Claudius 
the day pf judgment claiming to the end, "I iam n 
a . . . regicidfe!" 
Qnly Horatio is left at the play's end, which means 

■ that Hamlet's version of events is the one the people 
.Will ' fjear. This demonstrates, especially in the 
prince's refusH to allow Horatio to join him- in death, 
that the young man has' learned something frQm his 
uncte about cqritxplling public opinion. Not evi 
judgment -of "^histVy. will soften Claudius' fall. 
Nonetheless his lessoVn if we wilfstop long enough to 
perceive it. Is that the politics*pf insecurity, do ndt 
chang^,^ ^erj^aps we always knew that, or should • 

^have, ' • ' ' 

•Daniel Bronson teaches English at Moi;^tcla^r .r 
State College, New Jersey. '^^ »^ > i ) 
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TEXAHS WRITE • « * 

this section^ reviews is a r^gufar feature of/ 
Englislli Iff Texas.; It is limited to tl^e review of 
t>poksvby Texas .authors and to books which* are 
ibout'Texas^ Empihasis ^ill be given to books 
whtoh May Ule usefiil to Schools, teachers, and 
stiidents^^but hems qf more genera), interest will 
atoO be. qomsi'dered. The section can beiit serve 
His purpose tlifdugh the help of jCQuncil members^ 
and others in the professibhVThe r'eiyiewer solicits ^ 
information^about new Texas books and corres- 
lond^ncQ with persfln^ who wilf assist in writing ' 
lie reviejys. ^ * - 



^h\s colurlnri Is being Written whWe' the tf emory. of 
N.BC*s great red and bllie map is stilJ f reshjjth'e elec- 
.tion\is ovar-^nfJ. in the Annieric^n Way^^j^^ are. 
engaged in aoing on frpnri what.once seernried an fm'^ 
portahV^fflfe/The thin& that is'rjio^troublesome 
about \t>T^»^mory of that map is that the. cojors 
weren't; mi)leo^efy much;. theVe^ wa$.'an -M^ 
' divlsion^as shai^ as the norlfi>sOuth»one yvas a cen- 
tury ago. Of course th/s vole w^as too tibse in 'most 
] States 'to suppose that rebfellidp or sq^ession .is irn^ 
mediate/ but the'naap mayvtl^ve shown something " 
that was oVscured in the popular vote. 

The campaign, and the thinking which produfced-^^V 
the strategy, eni'phasized the "groups'*— the Catholic > 
vote, the' Jewish vote, tfie lafbor vote, thje Biack block, 
the' Mexic.an-Amerlcan appejal,^:^the . Southern 
sOJiji^trity. Again and again the media insisted that^ 
' the Onjted States" Is divided,^with conflicting interests ' 
and.6pposite ideas. Cojfvmentators seemed sur- 
prised thSt Arinericans.frbm mahy 'Jjlacea. had like *^ 
concerns ^nd made Similar decisfons; the; vote 
seemed t9 say that Americans are one. 

But Americans, 4iKe 6ther*huma.n beings, ^ter^d to 
bplievethat.they ar^ What they are told they arev With 
thatendency to fragment the-peoplejof thisiland the* • 
thoughQIpl teacher must battle using* the weapori:of 
wholeness. Resolve again to make full use of the 
widQ riBSOurces of Amerlcarf locai color literature to 
help stOdeots knoyv and -understand their American^ 
'neighbors throughout this wide land. But be careful , 
to distirfgui^hed between the usu^al and the atypical; 1^ 
enjoy /'Miss Emily," but she never was^ a typical, 
'Southern lady^ ' - ^ 

Carroll, Lewis: r/?e ^c(ory M5Sfaz/ne'[facsin?lle j*t^ 
with .Introduction byvslerome Blum^Austih: ^niversltj: 
of Tex&s Press, 1976. $7'.50. -'- 



The Rectory MagazlfTe \s a^glitop^e into (another' 
*»>vJ<)1rld. The priginal vy^adon^ ln^a:six-month period 
"'Vihen O, L Qodgson was .tKlrtden, although It Is 
v'^^prpfaabje^ sorfie changes were made in. the: 
/ .''r^^nuscjiTpt during the heXt f ive-yegrs. The cfeproduc- 
Vtlton here i^ b^the handwritt0n dopy presently ir^^r- 
ry Ransom .Humanities .f^e's^arch Center of the 
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University' of Te:yas. Althqugh the wmeday-to-be 
Lewis Carroll did muctt of the. writing and publishing 
(hand prtnting), some items are signed by oth6r in^ 
itials and more than a single hand is to be seen in the 
copy/ 

People with a reasbnably comprehensive survey 
course ^in English literature knew that childrei^, in 

/ that'disadvantaged time befoj^^elevision, amused ' 
themselves by waiting their own books^ and 
rmgazines— the -Brontes and Dicken? come first to 
mind. Even fewer than fifty ye^rs ago, cjiildren did 
the «ame thing, and the enterprisin'g^gdt a ^land 
' printing press (ot as technology progressed, a hec- 
lographj and sola copies an^j^v^pn adsrDo ctfiildren 
still so'write without the iron hand of an insifeteht^ 

* teacher? There must be some, somewhereVsat least . 

' some who produce their own TV programs instead 
of passively sitting as do their elders. The ijrae'tio 
communifcpte is hot dead, • • ' " 

ffectory Mag^zirie is -a mixed y*^g of 
liter^am— a -real . magazine. There. ar$ fpoems, 
isketche^, descriptions, seria^ized stories; some 
seem relatively serious in Intent but othersiprqsage 
th)eir' aUthor(?)-editorsJuturei outlook as thiy-visit a 
never*hever fend or satirize the foibles oj/he adult 
magazines ofthetihiie. There is even a "loiers to the 
editor" section in several pf the issues.Vnd one 
cannot help wbndef^ing if the editor did n 
elicit, if not write, the letter^f heanswered.- 
writes-under six setsdf assumed initials (th 
as.mahy as were used ,by^3rt)ther Dogdson 
but there is not y6t to Jse seen the magic 

From the book thire can spring hundreds\of 
research papers (of which I would approve for, 
least at present,^^aglarism would be difficult)^ 
dozeps of M.iA. theses, and even a'dull dissertation / 
or two. The Rectory Magazine belongs in every oo\^ 
lege library. I would like to see'a teaching unit writterr^ 
-around this book'and'A//ce, aimed at a fast group of* 
ninth or tenth- graders; I can^t predict what would 
happen but the expe^riment vyould be fun. 

The present pubjibatlon disappoint^, however; 
whether the Tacks are a result of J.; Press, editorial 
policy or Professqp Blump'S choic(^/,it is not possible 
to tell. At least a Chronology of Dogdson would have 
been welcome. A history of the manuscript before it 
bepame a part of^the Ransom collection is, it seems, 
in order. The appendices of footnotes which clear up 
references and indicatei. items being Imitated or 
satirized probably wMI await the doctoral toil of 
dedi"cated young scholars. What is available is a 
source book, not the finished work. F.A.B. □ 



fVloore, Macy Jane. Heir to a. Patr of Boots. San'ATitoriio'u . 
Naylor Press, [P: O. Box 1838), 1976.\$H.95. i/ 

^The'pasi^age time when a boy.- turns into a man is a; 
favorite subject for novelists; most oft^n such books 
are written from the memories of a male author and^. 
are either autobiography or wfeh-fantasy. This short 
' hovel, written by a woman aryJ told in the first peYson 
by a minor but coc^cerned character in the story, is 
romantic. Russ'Calhoun Brady grows up just as any 
dood mother would^wlsh hfer son -to mature; wliether 
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s. I^ore has seen is what would actually hap:^ * 
^question her mple readers wfUJja-tf^o* • ' 
Che basis of their own remembrance, 
fffett, a kindly and too-fat widow, becomes' 
;^rt-time h'Oi>$ekeQper [between thfe visits • ' 
he onpe-arw^k ffle^uyrrg lady who* is a 



dirt] on the( Calhoun spread.- WardV ^ 
' ' ■ y hjs"^ 



ha made the rihch and its oil fields by 
and labor, is trying to make a man iiiutdf 
- his IrandsoryRuss: a 19-.year-old flunj<c^t frS^m an 
eastern college^ Russ is torn between fiis'^western 
rancrHieritage (the white hat in the sfory) and the et- 
^f^tiB.. Eastern patterns of, Ijfe. gained from his father: 
^tha East wears the black ;ten-gallon. Mary is the' 
catalyst which enables them to bjpcome frii^ncls and 
lets RuSs come out of his shell, of lonejrpess and 
become U/St "a good-ole-boy" and then the replace- 
iTtent of/ii.s gran(Jf4t+ier; who.dies of a heart attack. 
/ They56o)< has two things 'goiil'g for it. In the first 
it -i^T^lea'n— the kind'yoii can take home to 
^fi%^, Moore did not find it necessary to "tart- 
up/hterNDOok-^rom tbe inde)j of an abnormal psy- 
chology or the incidents ot an X-rated. "Adult" 
pamphlet. In the second place, she successfully 
resisted the temptation to make stereotypes out of 
her cha(actefl§. Giv^n the kin,d of novel it is and the 



;;;fairly didactic m^g^sage it bears, it would have been • 
f^ easy to have used tvyo-dimensibnal ^l^ures',. ^he 
never does; even the cowboys who workA)n the 
V ranch are real, biJt all are drawn wityart and 
'economy. . / * 

i have the feiBTirtjg-that tfie kind of life, and even the' 
sylbm of values, in the no vel ^pi^Jd, be strange and 
perhaps iricomp>ehensi.ble4^rrifor^ to ui^ban lads in 
CorjJus or Houston^^As I recall 4he patterns in West 
Texaq, howe^ver, I feel the book would say some ver^y 
/e^^^JJwjigs to a boy in Mpnahans or Tulia. It might ' 
e^^help the Gulfees to understand what makes 
'people in the rest of the st^e bend*e like ttiey^ 
do. ; . r: . . : F.A.B. □ 



Afjropos of nothing at all, I close the column with a 
little quatrain occasioned by something I saw on the 
access road of thg freeway 'the oth^r morning as I . 
drove .to school. . ' 

To stop traffic, is. the aim 
Of every beUelsWcl^stud within the gami^; 
But life is Ujnny and perverse— • ' y 
They stopQt only^'with a hearse. ' 

• RA.B.^D 



StEPHEN c'rANE'S USE^ 
OF ANIMAL IMAGEI^Y 

in ''l^e Blu6 H^^^^ 
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Steiihen Crane uses many animal images in^^'the . " 
•Blue Hotei;";'^ wfjich help* to create a feeling of \ 
' character and pla^e. ' i. . • 

Same of the^e [n^ages refer, to animals directly; 
usually for purposes of comparison? for example: 
"The Palace Hbtfet. .; . was painted a light Jjlue, a 
shjade^ihat is on the legs of a kind of heron, causing 
the; bird tb dectere itself against any backgrou? 
. (1i8)^ "Th'e Swede sprang up witti the celerity ola 
man escaping from a shake" (l'23), and "Scully 
* turned upon him panther fashion*'(t34f 

In some iniages the ariimaj is mei^ely suggested or 
implied: "6nce he jjabbed out harpfoon-fashion with 
his fork to pinioh"''a biscuit" (130), "The Swede was 
' still ^bellowing" (134), and "Scully began^ to howl" 

(125): : . . ' 
^ . Some-of the images .are in the form Of similes: 
i'The two corn batahts leaped, forward kn3.crasf?ed' 
. 'together like bullpcks"- (135), "He- tiirned/ to gaie 
^ ' dreamily^at the^sbroll-like birds and 'bird-like scrolls 
which had been drawn on the mirror in the back of 



tlie'bar;: '(14t), and "At this reply Ihe Swe'dfe /ufhjsd 
out his chest like a rooster" (142).' >^ 

Others are in the form of. metaphors, $Qrfne of 
the m-6ti6 merged: "In hi-s eyes, was the d^^g-swan v 
look" (123), "*Why this is the wildest Ip^nTl.ever ' 
seen'" (124), and "You're a bigger jackasS;^har[ the , 
Swede a , onillion majority'" (l34). < .. ' ' 
. Though ;Grane -uses images- of botji wild. and 
domj8stieated birds and animals, he 'uses none of 
fish. The one Implied sea creature,, the whale, is* of 
course, a mammal. J □ 
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Note 

Stephen Crane, "The Blue^Hdtel^ in Ihfi '^horfs^ry:. An 
Introductor/f^nthology^ by Robert Bees ^nd Barry Menjkbff 
(Boston- Liftle, Brown and Co.. 1969), p. 118. All .quotations are 
ffom this'^uVce. and page numbefs ^re given in )3arenth.e$es fol- 
lowing tt?e cjUotatio/is.. / ' / ' •^ ■-^ 

•J. F. Peirce teaches 'Entglish at Texas A .& M 
University. - > . . ' : ' « . . / 
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